BROILER 


Vitadine 


FOR QUALITY MIXING 


NOW! 4 Vitadine Fortifiers 
For LOWER FEED COSTS! 


NEW BROILER VITADINE 


“Power packed” with high levels of all essential 
nutrients including antibiotics, Arsanilic Acid, UGF, 
Vitamins and Trace Minerals. “Super-micro-ingredi- 
entized” to give adequate nutrient intake at maximum 
levels consistent with optimum feed efficiency. 


GREEN LABEL VITADINE 


Intermediate growth Vitadine. Now provides UGF 
for faster growth. Extracted Penicillium Meal and Corn 
Distillers Dried Solubles—at prices that will keep your 
feeds competitive 


ORANGE LABEL VITADINE 


For maximum growth in poultry and turkey feeds. 
New UGF additions improve efficiency even further 
and at the same time lower costs.. help to keep your 
business profitable. 


BUFF LABEL VITADINE 


Blatchford‘s regular Vitadine—the same fine fortifier 
as before containing all the vitamins and rare minerals 
needed for egg and breeder feeds. 


new growth and anti-scours agent 

Dynafac is the amazing new Chemobiotic that gives 
fast safe starts and also promotes the weight gains 
that mean quicker marketing. 


STARTER SWINEX 


A new Swinex that contains three growth promoters 
to give fastest and best starts possible. Employs all 
known essential vitamins and minerals at “peak per- 
formance” levels. 


GROWER SWINEX 


Formerly regular Swinex but now with added values 
and new sources of UGF. Contains Dynafac to give the 
rapid weight boosts that mean extra profits for the 
feeder. 


Again Blatchford’s Leads the Way 
With the Latest Feed Additives! 


Platchtords 


ESTABLISHED 1800 


Main Plant and Offices WAUKEGAN, ILL. 
Midwest Plant Des Moines, lowa 
_ West Coast Division | Nampa, Idaho 
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You can put “OPERATION— MILL IMPROVE- 
MENT?” into profitable effect without delay by call- 
ing on PRATER to help plan, design, equip or 
service. 

After 30 years of making tomorrow’s progress avail- 
: able TODAY, Prater offers the custom feed miller 
Advance Custom Mill—- the complete answer to his problems of efficient plant 
a ees planning and design, maximum production, and 

dependable servicing. 
This Profitable Prater Package of services for millers 
is made possible by Prater’s alert Research, Develop- 
ment, Design and Engineering Departments; backed 
by the most complete manufacturing facilities avail- 

Ui Ses able in the feed mill industry. 

Permanent Magnet As a result of these advantages plus a realistic pro- 
gram of actual field service tests, Prater has developed 
a line of tried and proven products, each one blue- 
printed to “BOOST PRODUCTION—CUT COSTS 


—AND INCREASE PROFITS” for the custom 
miller! 


THIS HELPFUL DATA IS AVAILABLE FREE. 
YOUR REQUEST WILL BE ANSWERED PROMPTLY. 
Granular Grind Is Good Business 
Blue Streak Twin Spiral Mixing 
Permanent Magnets 
A New Granular Grind 
Gradual Reduction Grinders 
Rotary Airlock Feeders 
Quick Quiz on the Granular Grind 
A New Grinder 
Dual-Screen Pulverizers 


WONAU 


PRATER PULVERIZER COMPANY 
. 1539 South 55th Court, Chicago 50, Illinois 


Blue Streak 
double chain 
j Orag Feeder 
for Commercial Mills : Twin Spiral & 


Mixer 


Mill 
Blue Streak wan Fan Advance Custom Mill 
Grains and Attrition» with Praterm 


‘a 
Gut Costs...Increase Profits 
UT VLOSTS ..- 
Prater Package Plant 
] Grain Grinder 
SEX a 
a 
| rater 
| 
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On time, every time... ANYWHERE. 


when you specify DYNAFOS 


EASY TO HANDLE 
- . . Granular, free- 
flowing DYNAFOS 
reduces dust prob- 
lems . . . disperses 
readily in feeds. 


It’s not an idle boast! Your order for Dynamic 
DYNAFOS is delivered when you want it . . . whatever 
your location. International’s streamlined production 
and shipping facilities make dependable delivery a 


THE COMPANY IT- 
SELF . . Interna- 
tional’s strong techni- 
cal service program 


benefits every cus- reality. Important too: The Bonnie plant produces 
oe dicalcium phosphate solely for the feed industry .. . 
BACKED BY RE- Quality Propuct = keeps pace with your needs. And free-flowing, granular 
ysis with every ship- DYNAFOS bulk ships without packing, reduces dust 
phosphate industry's problems and makes mechanical handling easy. If 
most extensive re- 


FOS’ quality control. 
search program. 


you are not already using International’s Dynamic 
DYNAFOS, write or phone your nearest sales agent 
for samples, quotations and future bookings. 


ON TIME DELIVERY... 
another International plus factor 


HARDER WORKING 
PHOSPORUS... 
Proven 100% _bio- 
logical availability 
assures more usable 
phosphorus. 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS PAW, & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


PHOSPHATE CHEMICALS DIVISION .... ems .... 20N. WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


Sales Agents: EASTERN AREA: GRANDONE, INC., Needham (Moss.) @ SUNSET FEED & GRAIN CO., INC., Buffalo © P. R. MARKLEY, INC., 
Philadelphia @ A. G GREENE COMPANY, Charlotte (N. Carolina) @ EDWARD E. SMITH COMPANY, Atlanta © E. A. CARTER BROKERAGE 
COMPANY, Tampa e@ CENTRAL AREA: BULLARD FEED COMPANY, Chicago @ GOOD LIFE CHEMICALS, INC., Effingham (IIl.) © JOHN F. YOUNG 
COMPANY, Cincinnati © R. D. ERWIN COMPANY, Nashville @ CHAS. F. WILLEN CO., INC., Birmingham (Ala.) © STANDARD SALES COMPANY 
Meridian (Miss) The VITA PLUS CORPORATION, Madison, (Wis.) MIDWEST AREA: BLOMFIELD-SWANSON, Minneapolis MERCHANTS 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC., Omaha ® M A. McCLELLAND COMPANY, Kansas City (Mo.) @ B. A. LUCIUS COMPANY, Fort Worth @ WEST 
COAST: JAMES FARRELL & COMPANY, Seattle @ JAMES FARRELL & COMPANY, Compton, (Colif.) _@ CANADA: N. D. HOGG LTD., Toronto 
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Mr. Bertram D. Ruff who 
has expanded his business 
with the Honegger Franchise 
at Quincy, Illinois. 


HONEGGER FEEDS 
Honeggers’ offer a line of and complete 
feeding programs that The 
Honegger line is “profit-package™ by continuous 


research and a re increasing number of enthusiastic 
users, 


HONEGGERS’ ‘‘EGG FACTORY’ 


Each dealer receives a franchise to sell Honeggers 
exclusive “Egg Factory” program in his area. This is a 
plan featuring the nationally famous Honegger Leghorn, 

Honegger Poultry House and other Farm Buildings 
and Honeggers’ feeds for all livestock and poultry. What 
a natural for increasing tonnage and profits! Remember, 
in only a year's time, 500 birds will eat a carload of feed. 


HONEGGER FARM BUILDINGS 
Honeggers’ line of pre-built farm buildings are an extra 


— plus. There's no additional investment on your 
.» and what a perfect tie-in fer your livestock and 
poultry 


HONEGGERS’ LIVESTOCK AND POULTRY EQUIPMENT 


With Honeggers’ wide variety of dependable livestock 
and poultry equipment, and accompanying farm supplies, 
Honegger dealers have a source of supply which features 
unequalled dealer service. Your customers will come to 
depend on you as their one-stop dealer for all poultry 
and livestock program. 


Honeggers’ modern feed mill near Fairbury, The 600 acre enegeer Research Farm, where 
MMlineis, features controls for speed practical feeding, inagement and disease 
and accuracy, with “push-button” ingredient control practices are “psec weer! and ee 
selection 4 all bulk handli throughout strated. Dealers find that a tour of Honegger: 

the plant fer tep efficiency economy. by customer prospects really helps sell fom 


Yes, you can triple your profit with 


“This is one of a series of ads featuring 
good businessmen who have doubled their 
tonnage on the Honegger Program.” 


An Ruff’s Feed & Farm Supply 


401 S. ST. QUINCY, ILLINOIS, 


Sayer Prone: BA 2.4079 


Honeggers’ & Co., Inc. 
Fairbury, Illinois 


Gentlemens 


Five years of progress as a Honegger Dealer lie 


behind me. It's been five years since I asked farmers 
what Honeggers’ was doing for them. They were the ones 


who sold me on being a Honegger Dealer. 


The reason for my as aH 
simple. Once I get farmers to try Honegger Products 
(Chix, Big "H" Feeds, and Farm Buildings), they 
almost always continue to do their business with me. 


It's because farmers get profit-making results from 


Honeggers' that they just can't get elsewhere. And I 


get their repeat sales to prove it. Within five years, 
my organization has enlarged to the point where I now 
have warehouse facilities for three railroad cars of 


feed at one time. 


Honegger Feed, with its many, many firsts, has 


really been a successful door opener. I have literally 


given away thousands of dollars of feed on trial, but 
I have never yet failed to collect for the first 
Dagese 


Sincerely yours, 


Bertram D, Ruff 


FOR COMPLETE DETAILS. 


gger Dealer is 
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New Film Certain 


By BRUCE W. SMITH 
The hero looks and acts a lot like 


Stuart Erwin, for 30 years a favorite 
of U. S. moviegoers (who he is). 

The villain carries on his trade in 
the manner of Edward R. Murrow, the 
distinguished television commentator 
(who he isn’t). 

They're key figures in the excellent 
new full-color movie produced by the 
American Feed Manufacturers asso- 
ciation. The Feed Bag was present at 
the first preview of the sparkling 
fresh film. It is splendid — full of en- 
tertainment yet it carries a sound mes- 
sage in behalf of modern agriculture 
and contributions of formula feeds to 
prosperous farming. 

The picture is “Old MacDonald,” 
the title role being played by Stu 
Erwin, who won his first fame in 
Hollywood and now is bigger than 
ever in TV. A cast of competent New 
York and Chicago acting veterans 
back him up. 

The plot is roughly this: a Murrow- 
like television commentator is in dan- 
ger of losing his sponsor because the 
sponsor’s wife doesn’t like the types 
of “Person to Person” he is visiting in 
their living rooms. Staff members con- 
fer, decide a farmer is just the type of 
down-to-earth person the sponsor's 
frau will like. They set out to find a 
hayseed character named MacDonald. 
And that’s where the fun starts. 

In the ensuing 20 or so minutes, the 
field staff for the TV king finds Farm- 
er MacDonald (Erwin). But he chews 
on a piece of straw only with great 
reluctance. He’s a hep, up-to-date ag- 
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“HICK" FARMER STU ERWIN VISITS WITH CITY SLICKERS 


Win Friends for Industry 


(A scene from AFMA's new movie, "Old MacDonald.") 


riculturist who’s a good manager, a 
good feeder. And he proves it. 

“Old MacDonald” isn’t a “hard-sell” 
film. It doesn’t feature the word 
“feed” in every other sentence. Mat- 
ter of fact, unless you counted them, 
you'd probably say the mentions num- 
bered only two. But the film does a far 
more important job. 

It will accomplish a two-fold pur- 
pose: 

1) Educate city television viewers 
as to what modern farming is really 


like. 


2) Win friends among farmers by - 


its high-class presentation of what 
their life really is like. 


To achieve these ends, AFMA has 
put the movie together as a 27-minute 
entertainment package (the extra 
three minutes to allow for TV com- 
mercials, station identifications). This 
is highly important, for unless the film 
entertains it won't hold its audience 
long enough to inform. 

This “Old MacDonald” will enter- 
tain and educate, we feel sure. 

To be premiered this fall, AFMA’s 
new production can be ordered now 
by association members who want 
their own prints. Feed retailers can 
write for information on how to bor- 


(Concluded on page 99) 
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Weather and 

Growing Conditions 
are not 

your worry- 


when you order from 


National Alfalfa 


Relieve yourself of the necessity of 
checking crop and weather conditions, ____ Fill your formula requirements 
from these high quality National 

transportation routes and adjusting your Dehydrated Alfalfa Products. 
formulas. National Alfalfa’s strategically 

17% Regular Meal 
located dehydrating and terminal facilities ee (plain or oil treated) 

17% Reground Pellets 
...plus huge gas storage capacity assure 
17% Granules 

you of a guaranteed supply of uniform 
quality dehydrated alfalfa products...no E 18% Hi-N Reground Pellets 


4 (plain or oil treated) 
matter what the weather or the season. 18% 


20% Broiler-Layer Meal 


ALFALFA DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 


Gen'l Sales Offices: Board of Trade Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


—WworRtuodD'"s FOREMOST ALFALFA DEHYDRATORS — 
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What Calves Need Receive 
Feeds Sparks Renewed Studies 


By DR. J. W. THOMAS 
Department of Agriculture 


Most young dairy calves in this 
country are now reared using a milk 
replacement in place of fresh whole 
or skimmed milk. For most dairymen 
this procedure has become necessary 
for reasons of economy. It is of great 
importance to the dairyman that the 
growth and development of calves fed 
milk replacers should be comparable to 
that obtained when using fluid milk. 
Most milk replacers on the market to- 
day will meet this requirement. 


From the feed industry viewpoint, 
these milk replacers are a small-volume 
item and each of the numerous ingre- 
dients adds to the cost of the final 
product. It appears logical that we 
should compare what the young calf 
requires with what is being furnished 
in our present milk replacers. The 
table lists several of the mineral and 
vitamin requirements of young calves. 
Many of these listed requirements are 
based on inadequate knowledge but 
they represent a fair estimate based on 
existing data. Examples of deficiency 
of these nutrients will be presented 


and discussed. 


Calf Requirements 

It can be seen that alfalfa hay fed 
at 1.5 lbs./cwt. is inadequate in phos- 
phorus, salt, and total digestible nu- 
trients for the young calf. Growing 
calves require some sort of. supplement 
and the usual concentrate mixtures 
with added salt are adequate for this. 
Experiments at Maryland have indi- 
cated that this supplementary grain 
mixture need only contain about 12 
per cent protein when good alfalfa hay 
and limited amounts of milk were fed 
to dairy heifers. 

The addition of antibiotics to milk 
replacers is generally done today. Ex- 
periments at Beltsville have indicated 
that even under good sanitation there 
is a growth response in young calves 
receiving the antibiotic. There was a 
reduction in the number of treatments 
for scours in most years. The growth 
advantage disappeared after the anti- 
biotic feeding ceased. Under many 
farm conditions, the use of antibiotics 
for young calves may even be more 
advantageous especially if it prevents 
or reduces the incidence of scours 
which can lead to an occasional death. 


AUTHOR THOMAS 
He won AFMA award in 1953. 


Rumen ‘Aids’ 

The use of dried or fresh cud or 
rumen preparations has not proven of 
value for young dairy calves in tests 
performed at Cornell, Iowa State Col- 
lege, and Purdue University. Recent 


(Concluded on page 96) 


Several of the Mineral and Vitamin Requirements of Young Calves 


Alfalfa Hay 


Requirement When fed at 
Calf age as part of Requirement Commercial Content 1.5 Ibs./cwt. 
in months ration per cwt. rations contain per cent gives per/cwt.: 

Ca young 1.5% 7.0 gm. , 0.9 to 1.6% (milk replacers) 1.5 7.0 gm. 

3 0.5% 6.0 gm. 

6 0.2% 3.0 gm. 0.2 to 1.5% 
P young 1.4% 6.0 gm. 0.8 to 1.2% (milk replacers) 0.24 1.0 gm. 

3 0.4% 5.0 gm. 

6 0.2% 3.0 gm. 0.2 to 1.0% 
Mg 0-6 0.44% 2.0 gm. 0.11 to 0.15% 0.3 1.4 gm. 
Na 0-24 0.3-0.5% 2.0 gm. 2 0.13 0.6 gm. 
Cl 0-24 0.4-0.8% 2.0-5.0 gm. ? 0.4 1.8 gm. 
K 0-24 0.5% VY ? 2.0 9.1 gm. 
Fe 0-6 0.033% 150-200 mg. 0.012 to 0.039% 0.025 113.0 mg. 
Cu 0-24 8 PPM 5.0 mg. 3 to 8 PPM 8 PPM 4.0 mg. 
Mn 0-24 10-20 PPM foci 45 PPM heey 
Carotene 0-3 —— 10.0 mg. (17,000 I.U.) — 20.0 mg./Ib. 30.0 mg 

3-12 3.5 mg. 
A 0-3 2.5 mg. (11,200 5 to 20,000 LU. 
D 0-3 oe 200 L.U. 1 to 200 LU 150 L.U./b. 225 LU. 
E 0-3 10.0-70.0 mg. ee 22.0 mg./Ib. 33.0 mg. 
Fat 2.0% — 1-10 2.0% —— 
Protein 20-25% — 18-24 15 cone 
Energy — — 
TDN — 1.3 Ibs. 50% 0.8 Ib. 
Dry matter 1.4 lbs. —. 90% 1.4 lbs 
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Livestock 


Minnesota 
Linseed Meal 
earns more for 
livestock raisers when 
they market 


Patatable, slightly laxative Minnesota Linseed Meal conditions—puts a 


a 
bloom on stock—and helps livestock raisers get top prices when they sell. M l ri rn e S ie] t a 


The high protein value of Minnesota Linseed Meal is an important feed 


supplement. It means healthier stock and extra pounds—more income at LINSEED OIL ¢o. 


the market. Sell it straight—by the bag—or mix it with your own brand 


of ration. Available in meal, pellet or grit form. Min neapolis 21, Minnesota 
Suggest Minnesota brand to your feed customers and you'll do them more 
than a favor. You can help boost their income. And, their gain is your gain! SUnset 8-9011 


There’s a QUALITY DIFFERENCE! 
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Texans Like Peed mill 4 Quotation Service 


Top the Market 


A young feed concern in San An- 
tonio, Tex., is combining old and new 
business philosophies to strike hard in 
obtaining and maintaining sales in a 
defined section of the Lone Star state. 

Five-year-old Shannon’s Feed Mills 
thoroughly covers a sales area stretch- 
ing out 50 miles in all directions from 
its location at 150 Apache st. Shan- 
non’s blankets its territory with radio, 
direct mail, other advertising, and per- 
sonal calls to strengthen its position in 
the industry. 

A key factor in Shannon’s growth 
is its dynamic manager, B. W. Riedel, 
who helps carry out the firm’s policies 
of top-flight service and quality 
products. 

Mr. Riedel observed, “The custom- 
er must be taken care of and I believe 
the best way I can do it is through 
constant study of the market and mar- 
ket reports. I think it is my duty to 
stand up and pass on to the customer 
the benefits of buying right and put- 
ting out quality-packed feed. I try to 
do both.” 

Manager Riedel studies market re- 
ports from Kansas City and Houston, 
Lubbock, and Fort Worth, Tex. He 


PRICE-CONSCIOUS Shannon's Feed 
Mills at San Antonio, Tex., whose 
warehouse is pictured here, is also 
extremely quality-conscious. The Shannon 
family concern keeps up the shamrock 


tradition even to its route salesman, 


appropriately-named J. E. Kelly. 
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By FRIEDA & SAM HYATT 


buys as carefully as his long years of 
experience dictate and passes quality 
on to the trade. In the matter of quali- 
ty, rigid inspection and selection go 
into every single ingredient used. The 
horse, mule, dairy, and scratch feeds 
manufactured under the brand-name 
of Shannon’s have earned a popular 
response over the 50-mile radius trade 
territory covered by Shannon’s Feed 
Mills. 

Emma Shannon and her son, Rich- 
ard, are owners of the firm, which was 
established in 1952. The business has 
been built to the point where Mr. 
Shannon devotes most of his time to 
buying and selling cattle. Extensive 
feed lots are maintained in the 21 
acres occupied by the plant. Mr. Rie- 
del manages the mill and handles feed 
sales. At 1624 W. Commerce st., a 
grain elevator is operated by the firm. 

Under Mr. Riedel’s supervision spe- 
cial mixes are prepared. These are 
mostly for dairies. Equipment used for 
making feeds and mixes include a Tex- 
as Cyclone dry feed mixer, a Texas 
Cyclone feed mixer, an oat crimper of 
50 bags an hour capacity, a 1!4-ton 
mixer, a Blue Streak hammer mill, a 
cleaner of 40 bags an hour capacity, a 
corn chopper that can handle 30 bags 
an hour, and a molasses mixer. 

The feed operations are housed in 
two corrugated steel buildings. An of- 
fice, approximately 10 feet square and 
off the driveway that divides the 
two buildings, permits supervision of 
the building housing the machinery, 


TODAYS PRICES 


QUOTATIONS from 
the markets are 
changed frequently 
by Manager 

B. W. Riedel, who 
keeps in close touch 
with price changes. 


loading and unloading, feed lots at 
the end of the driveway, and stor- 
age of feed and sidelines to the left of 
the office which occupy a sales area 
of 30 by 40 feet. 


A wooden loading platform of truck 
bed height provides space for han- 
dling four trucks at a time. 


The concrete elevator operated by 
Shannon’s Feed Mills can store 18 car- 
loads of grain. It has electrically-oper- 
ated conveyor belts and is on a plot of 
ground 40 by 80 feet. A Southern Pa- 
cific railroad siding at the elevator is 
a distinct advantage for the movement 
of grain. 

Nine employes staff this busy and 
well-known concern. The complete 
line of Evergreen feeds is handled and 
is received by truck and also by rail 
from the mill at Ada, Okla., 500 miles 
north of San Antonio. Salt and Vit-A- 
Way supplements, which are received 
from Fort Worth, are profitable side- 
lines. Sales of hay reach as high as 30 
tons a week and are ground, sacked, 
and treated with molasses as a feed for 
dairy cows. 

Dairy feed is the best seller in feeds 
at this south Texas plant and sales to- 
tal 1,500 bags a week of such feed 
mixed under the Shannon brand and 
according to special orders. The firm 
moves three tons a week of its hog 
pellets and this is an important source 
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of revenue for Shannon’s. 

J. E. Kelly is outside salesman for 
the concern. His sales area receives 
deliveries by means of a 2'!/7-ton Chev- 
rolet bobtail, a 1!4-ton Chevrolet 


truck, and a half-ton Chevrolet truck. § 


Sales are all on a cash basis. 

Manager Riedel was born on a 
ranch in Karnes county, south of the 
San Antonio area. 

He stated, “I have a 150-acre farm 
in my native county right now. Have 
to keep my hand in, you know, and 


having a first-hand knowledge of the J 


problems a farmer encounters and the 
answers to them from experience, en- 
ables me to do a better job in dealing 
with the trade. This drought has made 
the farmer extremely dollar-conscious. 
You have to help him with his invest- 
ment or he will go where he feels he 
can get this help.” a 

Henry Howell gives market reports 
daily at 12:15 p.m. on WOAIT in San 
Antonio. Mr. Riedel pointed out that 
as a student of these daily reports, he 
is aided in buying and selling ingre- 
dients. He saves the company money 
and the customer costs on grains my 
astute buying of corn, milo, wheat, 
and oats from truckers and by the 
carload. 

Advertising on KONO has been 
profitable for Shannon’s Feed Mills 
and regular space in the classified ad 
section of the local telephone directory 
fits in with the trend of the person in- 
terested in specialized feeds or services 
to go to the section that features this 
category. Turnover in employes and in 
residents of an area makes it necessary 
to give immediate access to address 
and telephone information — under a 
special heading — is the experience of 
Richard Shannon and his manager. 

Direct mail matter as supplied by 
manufacturers is religiously used in 
correspondence with customers and is 
profitable. Shannon’s Mills wholesales 
products to retail feed stores in the 
San Antonio trade area and retails 
over-the-counter and in the geographi- 
cal territory covered. 

This fast-rising Texas firm will al- 
ways keep its youth in the shape of 
vigorous sponsorship of the teenager 
who is serious about making agricul- 
ture his life work. The firm buys hogs 
that have been fed on products pur- 
chased from the mill and used by Fu- 
ture Farmers in their projects. 

At the 1957 San Antonio Livestock 
exposition Shannon’s Mills purchased 
the fine animals fed its feed by the 
youngsters. 
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Staff Meeting Discusses 
National Alfalfa Sales 


Sales planning and policies of National 
Alfalfa Dehydrating & Milling Co. were 
covered thoroughly at a recent meeting of 
sales personnel held at Kansas City. Guest 
speaker was Dr. J. R. Couch of Texas 


A & M College. 


Dr. David Green Directs 
Merck S & D Research 


A 12-year veteran with Merck & Co., 
Inc., has returned to the firm as animal 
science research chief in the firm’s Merck 
Sharp & Dohme Research Laboratories divi- 
sion. He is Dr. David F. Green, who was 
with the company from 1939 to 1951. 

Most recently, Dr. Green has directed 
urea sales activities for Allied Chemical & 
Dye Corp. In his new Merck asignment, he 
will supervise all veterinary clinical research 
and field testing of products for nutritional 
and veterinary use. 

In his previous tenure with Merck, Dr. 
Green directed the firm’s veterinary re- 
search department. In 1951-52 he was with 
Armour & Co. and in the latter year joined 
Allied Chemical. 

His earlier work at Merck included test- 
ing B vitamins for swine enteritis control, 
penicillin in poultry feeding, and amino 
acids in swine nutrition. 


Burley, Idaho, is the site of a new Jacob- 
son hammer mill installation by Swift & 
Co. 


Diversity is part of the answer to 
the drought problem as far as the 
merchant is concerned, Mr. Riedel 
feels, and his company pushes sales of 
sugar and butcher calves. Alfalfa is 
another money-making item. 

Taking a stand is a physical and a 
mental status with B. W. Riedel. He 
changes market prices on his well- 
kept board — prominently displayed 
in the heart of his office — the mo- 
ment an announcer or market report 
via a bulletin indicates change. Cus- 
tomers know the firm is up-to-the- 
minute on this service. Manager Riedel 
believes it is only-one of his duties in 
taking a stand for the customer and 
his best interests. 

He has high principles of ethics and 
fair-dealing, just as the Alamo stal- 
warts had, and he carries them out. 
Meanwhile Shannon’s Feed Mills car- 
ries on to a firmer and more profitable 
foundation year by year. 


Shown from the left are Jim Mallett of 
Nebraska sales; Tom Grill, district sales 
manager; Dr. Couch; Don Swanson, Blom- 
field‘Swanson, Minneapolis; Lowell Price, 
district sales manager; A. R. McFadden, 
sales vice president; and Dick Blomfield of 
Minneapolis. 

Harold Swift of Colorado sales; Stanley 
Cox, sales coordinator; Lee Leatherman Jr. 
of Garden City sales; and W. A. Donnelly, 
plant manager at Lawrence, Kan. 

Dr. Couch discussed the importance of 
dehydrated alfalfa meal in poultry rations. 
The one day meeting was held at the 
Advertising & Sales Executives club. 


Mail Bag 


It is always a pleasure to read The 
Feed Bag, which I have been doing 
from its beginning, but today the re- 
ceipt of your June issue was an added 
pleasure. Thank you for the excellent 
writeup that you gave Key Groves. 
Wonders never cease and new won- 
ders are created in Florida most of 
the time. It is growing by leaps and 
bounds and with the expanding popu- 
lation comes the necessity of provid- 
ing food. 


Charles F. Kieser 
Key Groves 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 


I thought your treatment of The Dy- 
namic Southeast was exceptionally 
good because of the refreshing manner 
in which you presented it. 
Dr. Henry L. Fuller 
University of Georgia 
Athens, Georgia 


Your article on The Dynamic South- 
east in the June issue of The Feed 
Bag is very good. Please advise the 
cost of reprints. 
David W. Harris 
Harris-Crane, Inc. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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News from La Crosse Milling Company . . . 


WERE READY 


There's been plenty of action here 
since the story below was written 
for the December, 1956, isssue of 
THE FEED BAG: 


Major Fire Levels Plant 
Of La Crosse Milling 


A $400,000 fire Nov. 19 leveled the feed 
ingredient processing plant of La Crosse 
Milling Co., Cochrane, Wis. President Jay 
Martin disclosed that some 100,000 bushels 
of barley and oats were destroyed by the 
blaze. 

Also lost was virtually all of the western 
Wisconsin concern’s milling equipment. 
The cause of the fire is not known. Mr. 
Martin has not yet disclosed future plans. 


... we set to work on a complete 
rebuilding and modernizing program 
-— and we now invite you to. . 


LET US TAKE CARE OF YOUR FEED 
GRINDING NEEDS IN THIS ALL-NEW PLANT 


If we are new to you... let us have the opportunity Since our plant was completely destroyed 
of giving you full information about our by fire some seven months ago, we’ve been 
+ PULVERIZED OATS 4 STEAM ROLLED BARLEY busy planning and rebuilding with one major 


goal in mind — to serve you even better! 


+x PULVERIZED BARLEY + STEAM ROLLED OATS 


Now, we’re set to roll with a plant that is 
+ STEAM CRIMPED OATS + GROUND SCREENINGS 


brand new from the ground up . . . including 
the very latest in modern and efficient grind- 


We Pledge You Complete Satisfaction! ing equipment. 
You who have been our customers through 
the years know our creed: For top quality 
; Thank You ci Si grinding you must have the right plant; the 
to our many friends and customers who have expressed right machinery and the right know-how. 


concern and interest during our reconstruction program 
and to the manufacturers who helped us keep our 
customers supplied — our sincere thanks. 


Throughout our rebuilding program these 
factors have been foremost in our minds. 

So now we’re looking forward to serving you 
JAY MARTIN, Gen. Mgr. HERB KELM, Sales Mgr. again soon—and even better than in the past. 


CROSSE milling co. 


COCHRANE, WISCONSIN PHONE 88 TWX 8450 /NCORPORATED 
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WELL-BALANCED 
NUTRITIVE FEEDS 


WITH GRAIN FERMENTATION PRODUCTS 


CORN DISTILLERS SOLUBLES WITH DRIED GRAINS 


CORN DISTILLERS DRIED SOLUBLES 


The feeds that promote quicker growth and greater meat and egg yield are the 
feeds your dealers and their customers want to buy: 


Produlac or Nadrisol — grain fermentation products — are standardized, both 
products having “ae same riboflavin content and choline content. 


With either Produlac or Nadrisol you can mix highly nutritive formula feeds. 
These economy fortifiers are rich in proteins — vegetable fats — and essential 
Vitamin B-G Complex factors, as well as unidentified growth factors. 


Mix either Produlac or Nadrisol in your formula feeds. It’s a good way to gain 
and hold customer acceptance. 


Sold only to manufacturers of formula feeds. 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS COMPANY 


GRAIN PRODUCTS SALES. 
99 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 
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OLD MAC DONALD ... isa title of a song which we have all known for 
HAD A FARM many years. Presently it is also the title of a new 


movie, the second originated and financed by the 


American Feed Manufacturers association. 


The picture and narrative tell the story of how science has developed balanced 
feeds and modern feeding practices for increasing the income of all farmers. The 
movie also presents convincing evidence that farmers are capable businessmen and 


not “hicks”. 


Feed men who wish to sponsor showings of the film in their own communities 
may purchase copies direct from the association. Otherwise the movie is available 


for loan to TV stations and civic groups, both in city and rural areas. 


Members of the staff of The Feed Bag were privileged to attend the preview of 
“Old MacDonald”. It is an excellent and effective production. The first official 
showing will be at the convention of the Association of American Feed Control 


Officials in Washington, D. C. 


Much credit is due the American Feed Manufacturers association. It has a 
continuing outstanding record of service to all in the feed industry and all 


agriculture. 


The feed industry marches on! 
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Persistent Research 
Pays Off Poultry 


By DR. GERALD F. COMBS, University of Maryland 


Progress in any field usually results from continued research and experience. 
Research efforts in the field of poultry nutrition have been particularly re- 
warded in recent years by the rapid succession of discoveries. Each discovery 
has either constituted a new part to the nutritional “jigsaw puzzle” or has 
helped in fitting together the old ones. Most new findings must be shaped 
and tooled to fit together with the existing parts of the puzzle and quite 


frequently new interpretations of pre- 
vious observations are necessary. It is 
an exceptional research study, indeed, 
that does not raise more questions than 
it answers. 

Furthermore, the raising of these 
new questions frequently is even more 
important than the answer to the or- 
iginal question under study. And fi- 
nally, one must learn the fundamental 
causes behind research observations if 
the findings are to be of greatest value. 
In short, the more that is learned, the 
more nearly one realizes how little is 
really known. Much important prog- 
ress has been made in discovering 
some of the parts and fitting these to- 
gether, but the nutritional “jigsaw 
puzzle” is still far from being solved 
completely. 


Great Strides 
Perhaps the rapid progress which 


has been made recently can be appre- 
ciated best if we look back a few years. 
In 1909, a bulletin from the Mary- 
land agricultural experiment station 
recommended one of the first mash 
mixtures for growing chicks, which 
consisted of cracked corn, wheat, meat 
scraps, grit, oyster shell, and charcoal. 
At that time, chicks were started on 
boiled eggs and rolled oats mixed to- 
gether, soaked with milk, and fed with 
finely cracked corn, wheat, or oats plus 
the growing mash. Green food, milk, 
water, grit, oyster shell, and cut-up 
bone were usually fed in addition. 

A report from the New Jersey ex- 
periment station in 1919 included re- 
sults of a 10-week study where weights 
averaging 1.75 pounds for American 
breed broilers were obtained. 


As far as knowledge of nutrition, 


Feed Output Sets Mark 


Manufactured feed tonnage in the first six months of 1957 was the greatest 
in history. American Feed Manufacturers association figures show that the 
pace exceeded even that of the record-breaking first two quarters a year ago. 

Total production for the first half of this year came to a whopping 
18,134,000 tons. A year ago the mark was 17,955,000 tons. 

Pacing the output increase was the Southeast, with a rousing nine per cent 
gain. Nationally, the average gain was about one per cent. Only in the 
Northeast and Far West were there declines in output. 

Turkey feed consumption went up five per cent, AFMA President W. E. 
Glennon reported. Other gains were made in cattle and hog rations. The 
production gain in the latter categories of manufactured feeds was 18 per cent. 

Commercial broiler feed figures are about the same as for January-June, 
1956. Flock numbers have increased but feed conversion efficiency has 
increased correspondingly, Mr. Glennon stated. 

Only two feed types fell off: poultry feeds other than turkey and broiler 
types dipped four per cent and dairy rations declined one per cent. 

Percentagewise, the composition of the more than 18 million tons of feed 
produced in the first half of 1957 was as follows: poultry, 61 per cent; dairy, 
18 per cent; swine, 11 per cent; beef and sheep, six per cent; and miscellaneous, 


four per cent. 
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DR. GERALD F. COMBS 


extremely little was known. It was not 
until 1906 that Sir Frederick Hopkins 
in England and Drs. McCollum, Os- 
borne, and Mendel of this country rec- 
ognized the existence of what we now 
know as the first vitamin. Actually, 
the term “vitamin” was not coined un- 
til 1912; and by 1930, the only recog- 
nized vitamins were vitamin A, B, 
(thiamin), B., C, and D. Riboflavin 
(B.) was not identified until after that 
time and the first vitamin to be chem- 
ically synthesized was thiamin in 1937. 


At the present time, some 43 speci- 
fic nutrients are known to be required 
for rapid growth of chicks in addition 
to the important effects of antibiotics 
and certain other drugs. There are 
still some “recognized” unidentified 
growth and hatchability factors. As a 
consequence, today’s feeds should be 
formulated to supply economically ad- 
equate amounts of nutrients with rel- 
atively little concern as to the specific 
ingredients used to furnish them. At 
the present time, it is not really news 
to find three-pound broilers produced 
in eight weeks under practical condi- 
tions with as little as 2.0 pounds of 
feed per pound of gain. 


Efficiency Vital 

All phases of the poultry industry 
are quite aware of the meaning of 
“efficiency” in production. Since poul- 
try feeds constitute from 60 to 75 per 
cent of all costs of production, the 
poultryman continually must demand 
rations which are more efficient and 
more economical. The cost per ton of 
feed alone is usually a poor index of 
the probable feed cost per unit of 


(Continued on page 88) 
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Every Jacobson 
Built for Keeps! 


“MASTER” —2 SIZES 
65 to 140 H. P. 


Write for New Bulletin 


JACOBSON and the Name of Your 

“MASTER” Jacobson Sales Representative a 
INSTANT REMOTE 
SCREEN CHANGE 


Patent No. 2,640,650 


MACHINE WORKS 


47 Years of Continuous Service to the Feed Industry 
1090 TENTH AVE. S.£. DEPT. A MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 
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Batch electronically with Batchetron! 


Here’s what it will do. Operating electronically from a 
remote control station, the Fairbanks-Morse Batchetron 
can be preset with knobs and buttons to accurately con- 
trol your asphalt batching from any one or more bins or 
tanks. The cycle of mix is also preset, and the actual 
batching takes place at the touch of a button. 


Which of these features will improve your batching 
operation? Do you want remote control—for instance, 
batching from an air-conditioned office? Do you want 
the fast programming feature—for the occasional single 
batch from a different formula? Do you want the auto- 
matic cycling—that will duplicate the batch again and 
again at the touch of a button? 

The Batchetron is . . . Fairbanks-Morse electronics 
instrumentation plus accurate weighing in the Fairbanks- 
Morse tradition. There is a new bulletin, No. ED-14, on 
the Batchetron with many suggested applications which 
may fit your operations. Send for it today. Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., Dept. —FB-8— 600 South Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


tchetron control console. 


6 a@ name worth remembering when you want the BEST 


SCALES © PUMPS © DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES @ ELECTRICAL MACHINERY © RAIL CARS © HOME WATER SERVICE EQUIPMENT ¢ MOWERS © MAGNETOS 
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Pulse the Industry 


A Timely Report for August, 1957 


At a time when most groups are looking for federal assistance, it is gratifying to 
see the attitude of the American Poultry & Hatchery federation. 


At its convention in July the APHF voted against production 
controls for the industry. 


APHF WANTS At a secret poll conducted among registrants, 79.3 per cent of the 


hatcherymen and 83.1 per cent of others registered stood firmly 
NO PRODUCTION against controls. 


CONTROLS Rather than ask for government help, the industry is going ahead 
with plans to make a more closely-knit industry work on its own 
problems through self help. 


This is forward thinking and should be commended. 


Is the trading in grain on a hundredweight basis closer than the grain trade 
realizes? 


It appears now that the United States Department of Agriculture 
will put its loan program in grains on a hundredweight basis 
rather than a bushel as of July 1, 1958. 


This could easily mean that the grain trade, despite the strong 


opposition in some quarters, might find it advisable to start 
IS HUNDREDWEIGHT trading in hundredweights. 


TRADING JUST This is especially possible since so much of the grain trade is 


The feed industry and many state and regional associations have 
indicated officially that they want to trade on a hundredweight 
basis. It seems hardly likely that this support, plus the official 
government action, can easily be stopped from becoming standard 
practice. 


Here is important information on gibberellins. You ask what they are? They are a 


family of plant growth stimulants first reported by Japanese 
scientists and are now on the market. 


GIBBERELLINS BOT Gardeners and farmers may be asking you about them. Gibberellic 


YET FULLY TESTED acid is now being sold in solution to be used on non-edible plants. 
FDA has not cleared this product for use on edibles. It is being 
tested and some government statement may be forthcoming soon. 


The 12-man AFMA committee (known to themselves as the "fowl" committee) organized to 


Study poultry industry problems recently met in Chicago and made 
AFMA POULTRY some recommendations. 


MAKE Chief of these are a suggested cut in broiler placement, 

COMMITTED S temporary discouragement of financing facilities and production 

RECOMMENDATIONS of broilers and a suggestion that the 1953 AFMA ideas on credit 
and finance be reviewed. 
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LET'S BE AGGRESSIVE, NOT DEFENSIVE, IN PROMOTING POULTRY PRODUCTS 

Authoritative research findings convincingly refute the charges made by some 
health-food faddists and certain doctors that eggs and poultry meat are harmful to 
humans because they contain a substance which tends to cause heart disease. 

The chief of one of the key departments in the National Institutes of Health 
emphasized in mid-July that "There is no reason to fear eggs as a food. They are 
one of nature's most perfect foods, low in calories and containing well-balanced 
proteins and fats, and a good supply of all essential minerals and vitamins." 

"There is very good evidence today that the usual dietary levels of cholesterol 
[Editor's note: This is the substance under fire by the health-food addicts.] such 
as provided by eggs in the diet have no effect on heart disease. 

"In fact, much larger amounts of cholesterol are synthesized within the body 
daily," Dr. Briggs stressed. 

Turkey meat and chicken also have been commended by a top nutritionist, 

Dr. Milton L. Scott of Cornell University. Dr. Scott's work is concerned both with 
human and animal feeding. 
POULTRY MEAT IS LOW IN FAT 


Dr. Scott praised poultry meat as "high in unsaturated fatty acids" because it 
is low in fat content. Medical researchers believe that foods high in saturated or 
hardened fatty acids tend to increase the level of cholesterol in the blood. High 
cholesterol levels are blamed as contributing factors in heart cases. 

In a period in which consumer purchases of food frequently can be boosted 
upwards (examples: blackstrap molasses, yogurt) or tumbled downward (example: 
potatoes) by "authorities" real or alleged, it is important to the feed industry 
that these concrete, proven findings of Drs. Briggs, Scott, and others be utilized 
to the utmost in furthering the use of theend products of formula feeding — meat, 
milk, and eggs. 

WHY EAT POULTRY MEAT? 


With the American public highly weight and calorie-conscious, some of 
Dr. Scott's points should be of particular value in promoting greater use of turkey 
and chicken meat. The Poultry & Egg National Board is doing its usual highly- 
effective job in presenting these findingsto food editors, radio-television kitchen 
performers, and to home economists: 


1) Diets low in fat cut the levels of blood cholesterol; turkey and chicken are 
low in fat. 

2) Starting with a low-fat diet, addition of fats containing a high degree of 
unsaturated fatty acids does not cause a change in the blood cholesterol. 

3) When blood cholesterol is high, it can be reduced with the ingestion of 
unsaturated fats. 


4) Turkey is highest in protein of all commonly-served animal products. 
Chicken also rates high. 


GOVERNMENT IS PROTECTING THE CONSUMER 


The statements by Dr. Briggs on eggs and their desirable qualities as "one of 
nature's best foods" are particularly significant because of the branch of the 
federal government with which he is associated. The National Institutes of Health 
are part of the Department of Health, Education & Welfare and are in no way 
connected with the Department of Agriculture. 

Thus Dr. Briggs’ interest is primarily to protect and to aid the ultimate 
consumer —not to promote use of any particular agricultural product. 

"Eggs contain chiefly unsaturated fatty acids," the Bethesda, Md., researcher 
declared. Yet “in spite of the fact that eggs are in good supply, are inexpensive, 
and are one of nature's best foods, the per-capita consumption of eggs in this 
country has been falling rather than holding its own or gaining." 

A CLEAR CHALLENGE IS OFFERED INDUSTRY 


This is clearly a challenge to the poultry industry and to feed men everywhere, 
for whom the poultry business is the No. 1 customer. Defensive measures are not 
enough; the positive advantage of using not fewer, but more eggs and not less but 
more poultry meat should be stressed wherever and as often as possible. 
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To the people who get their kicks from Spelling Bees — 
antidisestablishmentarianism is as common a word as numismat- 
ology is to the coin collector. With all due respect to the 
brilliant chemists who create and develop vitamin supplements and . 
feed fortifiers — our feed Sliautiey does have one of the biggest ; : 
collections of tongue-tangling terminology. It is actually a fact 
that several feed manufacturers wrote to 1097 South Marengo 


in Pasadena to order Ray Ewing Products because they were 


easy to pronounce and self explanatory names. For instance — 


the Broiler Grower who wanted improved pigmentation in his : 
flocks merely asked for Ray Ewing PIGMENTER .. . the feed 

man needing an Antioxidant orders Ray Ewing ANTIOX. ‘ 
For low cost fortification, the natural choice is Ray Ewing 
THRIFTY Pre-Mix. High powered performance means Ray ' 
Ewing HI-EFFICIENCY Pre-Mix . . . but when these feed 
people want that “hang-on-to-your-hat” type performance — 
there’s only one product for the job; Ray Ewing EXTRA HI- | 
EFFICIENCY Pre-Mix.. Are you using the easy-order method? : 


Won’t you give it a try? Thank you. 
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dehydrated 


More than any other natural feedstuff, alfalfa is loaded 


with good things for poultry, swine, sheep and cattle. And here at the 
W. J. Smali Company it is our constant aim to “lock in” the goodness so that the 
dehydrated alfalfa delivered to your door contains the richness of the growing 
plant. The extra pains we take in harvesting, processing, storing and shipping 
Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa pays off in extra nutritive value. When you specify Small’s 
Dehydrated Alfalfa, you receive in one package literally dozens of nutritive factors that would 

be prohibitively expensive if you were to buy them one at a time. 


FOR FEEDS 
WITH A FUTURE 


THE W. J. SMALL COMPANY MVS 


DIVISION 


ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 
P.O. BOX 356 Kansas City 41, Mo. 


DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL 
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Washington 


By E RN E ST W. ALWI N , Sigma Delta Chi Award Winner 


GROWLS FROM THE WHEAT BELT 


Farmers in traditional wheat-producing areas, where acreage allotments have 
been cut sharply during the past several years, are complaining about increased 
wheat production elsewhere in the country. They blame the production shift on 
control programs that have caused producers of other major crops to put diverted 
acres in wheat. They also insist that much of the wheat grown east of the 
Mississippi river is not of milling quality, and claim,that it has been responsible 
for the protests from foreign buyers on the quality of wheat shipped abroad. 

That there has been a production shift is shown by what has happened in the 
South. Between 1950 and 1956, for example, wheat production jumped from 1,350,000 
bushels to 2,436,000 in Georgia. In Alabama it went from 170,000 bushels to 
1,840,000. It climbed from 1,974,000 bushels to 4,028,000 in South Carolina and 
from 5,340,000 bushels to 9,231,000 in North Carolina. 

As far as the southern farmer is concerned, of course, there's another side 
to the coin. He points out that his cotton and tobacco acreage has been sliced, 
forcing him to put his diverted acres in other crops. 

Wheat isn't the only crop in this particular boat. Back in 1943 there were 
623 commercial corn counties in a total of 15 states. By 1955 there were 840 
counties in 23 states, and last year the numbers increased again—to 894 counties 
in 24 states. 


IKE AND SCHOOL AID 


Many backers of the federal school aid bill, eSpecially Democrats, blame the 
President for its narrow defeat in the house, arguing that the legislation would 
have passed had he put his full weight behind it. It's entirely possible that the 
bill could have scraped through with an all-out presidential push, but there's 
more to the story than that. 

Economy sentiment was not an insignificant factor in the defeat of the 
1%-billion-dollar measure. Members of congress have been under strong pressure 
this year from their constituents to avoid new spending programs, to reduce the 
national debt, to trim the budget, to pave the way for a tax cut in 1958, and so 
forth. Some Republicans who were cool to the school aid bill, anyway, but who 
might otherwise have gone along with the administration and voted for it, 
undoubtedly were influenced by its price tag. 

Still another important consideration was the opposition to the bill from 
Republicans outside of Washington. At a series of regional GOP meetings earlier 
this year, Republican National Chairman Meade Alcorn found that a great many state 
and local party leaders were against the legislation. Mr. Alcorn reported this 
sentiment to the President, and his findings, plus the administration's desire to 
save dollars wherever possible, are believed to have had a great deal to do with 
Mr. Eisenhower's lukewarm support of the bill. 


ACTION NEXT YEAR ON "INDUSTRIAL USES" LEGISLATION 


The 29 senate sponsors of a bill to carry out the recommendations of the 
Commission on Increased Industrial. Use of Agricultural Products have decided to 
wait until next year to hold hearings. This session of congress is so far gone, 
they explain, that hearings this year would involve too much of a rush job. 
They've agreed to push for hearings early in the next session. 

The bill's sponsors say that a large number of witnesses will be invited to 
testify next year, including farmers, farm leaders, businessmen who know manufac- 
turing and merchandising, scientists, and others. Members of the commission, 
which expired last June, already have expressed their willingness to testify 
whenever they are called. 


"FIFTH AMENDMENT" WITNESSES 


Ever wonder why congressional investigating committees bother to call as 
witnesses those persons who plead the fifth amendment and refuse to answer 


(Concluded on page 78) 
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GERALD BURKE 


Being human, it is only natural for 
all of us at one time or another to gripe 
about something that displeases us. 

This is especially true when it con- 
cerns law enforcement in general and 
income taxes in particular. 

We find ourselves saying the gov- 
ernment does this and does that, for- 
getting that we the people by our par- 
ticipation or lack of it in government 
are responsible for the laws we live by. 

Basically these laws are sound. 
When we find they are not — and 
injustices become apparent — we mo- 
bilize and bring about the necessary 
changes. 

The tremendous strides we have 
made prove this system works. This is 
true despite the seasational headlines 
we sometimes read in the newspapers. 
We are likely to forget the millions of 
honest law abiding citizens seldom 
make news because their behavior is 
normal. We do not notice the thou- 
sands of soldiers in a parade who are 
in step but we can’t fail to observe the 
unfortunate one who is not. 

Why? Because he’s different! 

In tax matters the smooth and effi- 
cient handling of millions of returns 
never makes a headline but some diffi- 
cult and sensational cases come to our 
attention because they are different. 

In carefully examining many of our 
recent tax court decisions one cannot 
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Gerald Burke Business 


Defending Your Rights 


fail to note the tremendous effort ex- 
ercised by our law enforcement agen- 
cies to see that justice is done. Some- 
times rigidly following the letter of 
the law works grave injustices on some 
of us. In many cases the courts have 
seen fit to temper justice with mercy. 
Sometimes a large segment of our citi- 
zens finds themselves in violation of a 
Jaw which would work an undue hard- 
ship on them if it were enforced ac- 
cording to the interpretation given it 
in some of our courts. The law may be 
re-examined in the light of these facts 
and a more favorable interpretation 
presented. 

This happened very recently in the 
case of Waldheim Realty & Invest- 
ment Co. vs. Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. 

Here was a case where the tax court 
ruled against the taxpayer. The tax- 
payer felt the decision was unjust and 
took his case to the U. S. Court of Ap- 
peals. The court ruled in favor of the 
taxpayer, reversing and remanding the 
tax court decision. 

The case is of the utmost importance 
to most smaller businessmen, so we 
are going to review it briefly and at- 
tempt to show how it may work to 
your advantage. 

Here are the facts: 

This cash-basis taxpayer owned and 
managed real estate. He consistently 
deducted from gross income the entire 
amount of insurance premiums in each 
year, although part of the premiums 
was for insurance coverage for subse- 
quent years. The Court of Appeals 
held that such procedure was proper 
and pointed out that over a period of 
years there was very little variance be- 
tween amounts of prepaid premiums 
currently deducted and the amounts 
which would be deducted if the pre- 
miums were prorated and amortized 
over the period of insurance coverage. 
This Court of Appeals expressly dis- 
agreed with the commissioner’s rule 
that insurance is a capital asset, the 
cost of which is amortizable over the 
term of the insurance. 


This taxpayer (along with millions 


of other small businessmen) kept rec- © 


ords and made tax returns on a cash 


basis. The taxpayer's returns had been 
frequently examined and no previous 
objection has been made to the man- 
ner in which these insurance payments 
were treated. 

The primary issue, upon this appeal, 
was whether a cash-basis taxpayer, 
who has uniformly treated insurance 
premiums as an insurance expense in 
the year the premiums were paid, could 
deduct such premiums as a business 
expense in the year paid when part of 
such premiums were for insurance 
coverage for subsequent years, or 
whether the taxpayer must prorate 
the premiums paid over the years of 
coverage. 

An alternate issue in the case in the 
event of a finding adverse to the tax- 
payer upon the primary issue is 
whether taxpayer may deduct in the 
years 1950 to 1952 that portion of in- 
surance premiums paid in the 1947-49 
period which is for insurance coverage 
in the 1950-52 period, it being con- 
ceded that the taxpayer had deducted 
the full amount of the premiums paid 
in 1947 to 1949 on his tax returns for 
those years. 

The tax court held against the tax- 
payer in both the primary and alter- 
nate issues. 

The commissioner took the position 
that insurance is a capital asset, the 
cost of which must be prorated over 
the life of the policy. In the past the 
courts agreed with the commissioner 
but this decision by the Court of Ap- 
peals will now be cited frequently to 
favor the taxpayer. 

If the courts continued to go along 
with the commissioner that a taxpayer 
must apportion the cost of insurance 
between different years, the cost of 
many other kinds of materials and sup- 
plies and equally ordinary require- 
ments would also have to be appor- 
tioned. Great difficulties in accounting 
would be encountered which would 
serve no useful purpose. 

Regulation 118 Section 39. 41 (B) 
provides: 

“Expenditures made during the year 
shall be properly classified as between 
capital and expense: that is to say, ex- 


(Concluded on page 28) 
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THE MAN WHO 
CHOOSES THE 
HOG FEED 
WITH HI-PRO-CON 
KNOWS IT'S THE 
PROFITABLE WAY 


A. E. STALEY MANUFACTURING CO. 


Decatur, Illinois « Painesville, Ohio 


Good Rule Thumb... 


Any Good | 
Hog Feed Contains 


/;Remember to ask for it—it can be the 


difference between Profit and Loss 


Any feeder who’s really in the hog 
feeding business doesn’t skimp when 
it comes to buying a better quality 
protein feed. That’s why it pays 
you to feature the hog feed with 
Hi-Pro-Con. 


Hi-Pro-Con contains only the nutri- 
tious soybean meats. It is the very 
heart of the bean. That’s why it’s 
a good rule of thumb to recommend 
the feed with this 50% protein de- 
hulled soybean oil meal—the nutri- 
tional backbone of any good hog 
feed. 


Hi-Pro-Con makes a better perform- 
ing ration, yet costs less on a result 
basis. Here’s why: In refining soy- 
beans to make Hi-Pro-Con, approxi- 


J 


mately 14 Ibs. of near worthless hulls 
and foreign material are removed to 
obtain 100 lbs. of the 50% protein 
dehulled soybean oil meal... the 
very heart of the bean. 


This means your feed made with 
Hi-Pro-Con can contain higher levels 
of productive nutrients in: balance. 
The golden touch of Hi-Pro-Con in 
the feed makes possible bigger and 
faster weight gains on less feed— 
makes possible earlier marketing— 
your customers sell more market 
toppers—produces gains at the low- 
est possible cost. 


Send the coupon today for bulletin 
describing the latest developments 
in hog and layer rations. 


A. E. STALEY MFG. CO. 
Dept. :0: , Decatur, Illinois 


Please send me your bulletin describing the latest develop- 


ments in hog and layer feeds. 


50% Protein, Scybean Oil Meal 


THE HIDDEN INGREDIENT THAT MAKES ANY FEED BETTER 


| 
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The ONLY COMPLETE line of Vitamin D, and D, products with warehouse stocks 
available in any quantity, for IMMEDIATE shipment at a moment's notice. 


PURE CRYSTALLINE (USP) 

MINERAL STABLE (D, and D; Dry Powders) 
WATER MISCIBLE (Dry Powders in a milk base) 
OIL SOLUBLE (Vegetable oil carriers) 


High or Low potency, refined or crudes, for every Food, Feed and Pharmaceutical use. 
Protocols with all shipments—potency guaranteed. 


All Vitamin D Products Manufactured by 


The World’s Largest Manufacturer of Vitamin D Trade Mark 


Distributed by NORTH AMERICAN PHILIPS COMPANY, INC., through 


CHARLES BOWMAN 
BOWMAN FEED PRODUCTS. 


170 E. California Street, Pasadena 1, California 600 South Michigan, Chicago 5, Illinois 
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In the first of two trials, four truck 
loads of U. S. No. 1 barrows and gilts 
were shipped 250 miles to a terminal 
market. The first truck load of 60 
head and the fourth load of 52 head 
did not receive brown sugar. Each of 
these loads was weighed prior to load- 
ing and at the terminal market. 

The second load of 64 head re- 
ceived two pounds of brown sugar in 
each five gallons of drinking water. 
They were weighed 48 hours before 


tween loading and time of marketing. 
In Load 2, shrinkage was only 1.2 per 
cent, while in Load 3 there was a gain 
of 0.2 per cent, or 0.4 pound per head. 

Feeding sugar in water caused the 
hogs in Loads 2 and 3 to drink more 
water than normal. A craving for wa- 
ter continued for some time after the 
sugar was stopped. Shrink in shipping 
was reduced by feeding two to three 
pounds of brown sugar per five gal- 
lons of clean drinking water, when 


fasted during the last 24 hours be- 
fore slaughtering. Both groups were 
weighed 48 hours before slaughter to 
get the initial weight, and again just 
before slaughtering to get the shrunk 
weight. 

‘All data in this trial were analyzed 
using tests described by Snedecor to 
determine significance. 

These hogs were heavier than those 
in the first trial. Those receiving sugar 
averaged 240.8 pounds, and those not 


Sweetening 98 Fed En Route to Market 


Sugar Ups Hog Return 


loading to get the initial weight, and 
sugar feeding was started at that time. 
The sale weight at marketing was 
used as the market weight. 


Three-Pound Group 
The third load of 45 head received 
three pounds of brown sugar in each 
five gallons of water. They were 
weighed 48 hours before loading, 
when the sugar feeding was started, 
and at the terminal market. Animals in 
these two shipments consumed about 
one pound of sugar per head. 
All shipments were taken off feed 
and water six hours before loading. 


Sugar Helps 
The results of this trial are given 
in the table. It will be seen that ani- 
mals in Loads 1 and 4, which received 
no sugar, shrank an average of 4.2 
and 7.23 per cent, respectively, be- 


SUGAR UPS HOG RETURN 


By M. C. HECK 


University of Arkansas 


such feeding started 48 hours prior to 
loading and when the hogs had access 
to water upon arrival at the terminal 
market. 
Curing Losses 

In Trial 2, a study was made to de- 
termine the effect of feeding sugar on 
curing loss and palatability, as well as 
on shrinkage. Eight crossbred barrows 
and four crossbred gilts were slaugh- 
tered. Four of the barrows and two 
gilts had been randomly selected for 
sugar treatment. They received brown 
sugar in the drinking water at the rate 
of three pounds per five gallons of 
water, starting 48 hours prior to 
slaughtering. 


Both groups received shelled corn 
during the first 24 hours and were 


University of Arkansas 


Interesting swine work involving the feeding 
of brown sugar in water to pigs en route to market 
is reported by the Arkansas animal’ husbandman. 


of sugar on weight losses in shipping to market 


the taste appeal of the pork. 
Some test-lot pigs actually gained a slight 
amount of weight on the way to market when they 


received some brown sugar, Heck states. 


The 


control animals in all cases lost weight. 
Sugar fed before slaughter upped the taste 


appeal of the meat. 
THE FEED BAG 
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receiving sugar averaged 222.5 pounds. 
This difference was not significant. 
The control group shrank 4.5 per cent, 
whereas those fed sugar shrank 2.55 
per cent. This difference was highly 
significant. 

The hogs were slaughtered and 
dressed packer-style with the head 
removed and the leaf fat in, and al- 
lowed to chill. The chilled, dressed 
weight was taken on each hog, and 
the dressing per cent figured on the 
shrunk live weight. The sugar-fed 
group yielded 71.2 per cent while the 
control group yielded only 68.0 per 
cent, a highly significant difference. 


Meat Quality 

After a 48-hour chill, the pork car- 
casses were cut into wholesome cuts 
and the hams and shoulders were 
cured. A sugar cure and a plain salt 
cure were used. The sugar cure con- 
sisted of eight pounds of salt, two 
pounds of brown sugar, and two 
ounces of saltpeter for each 100 
pounds of meat. The salt cure was 
used at the rate of eight pounds per 
100 pounds of green-weight meat. 

One ham was randomly selected and 
assigned to the sugar cure, and the 
other ham received the salt cure. 
Shoulders were handled similarly. The 
trimmed cuts were weighed before 
and after curing and after smoking. 
Following smoking, center-cut samples 
were removed from each ham and 
shoulder for testing by an panel of 
five judges, who scored for aroma, 
flavor of fat and lean, texture, tender- 
ness, and juiciness. 


(Concluded on page 83) 
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— Burke 


(Continued from page 24) 


penditures for items of plant equip- 
ment, etc., which have a useful life 
extending substantially beyond the 
year should be charged to capital ac- 
count and not to an expense account.” 

Insurance premiums certainly are 
not expenditures for items of plant 
equipment. Nor are they materials or 
supplies. The payment of the insur- 
ance premium adds nothing to the tax- 
payer's plant or equipment or his abili- 
ty to produce income. 

The biggest factor in deciding this 
case in the taxpayer’s favor was his 
consistency in handling insurance as 
an item of expense when paid. The 
court agreed that this treatment ap- 
peared to be an entirely proper proce- 
dure under the cash method of ac- 
counting. A change of method to pro- 
rate insurance would make very little 
difference in taxes over the years. 

This decision will allow the cash- 
basis taxpayer to keep simplified rec- 
ords without being penalized for do- 
ing so. 

As long as every effort is made by 
the taxpayer to clearly reflect income, 
he is on safe ground. Most people 
know the difference between right and 
wrong and if a decision is made on 
that basis alone to do what appears 
to be right serious mistakes cannot 
occur. 

Many of us become confused in 
making tax decisions because we have 
heard of fantastic tax savings that oth- 
er people enjoy. Without knowing all 
the facts, decisions are often made 
that hurt more than they help. 

It’s a good idea before making any 
decision to get the facts. In tax matters 
you can’t afford to allow your emo- 
tions to determine your course of ac- 
tion, because mistakes may mean sac- 
rificing many hard-earned dollars. 


Name Henry Newton Jr. 
Athens Production Chief 


Henry W. Newton Jr. has been appoint- 
ed production manager for Athens Milling 
Co., Athens, Ga. President Sherm Apple- 
baum announced Mr. Newton's appoint- 
ment. 

Mr. Newton formerly served in a similar 
capacity for Keco Milling Co., McKenzie, 
Tenn. His milling background includes ex- 
perience in production control and ac- 
counting. 


Gayne Robinson Feed Service at Andover, 
Ill, has been granted a Honegger three- 
way franchise. 
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PRATT RELOCATES 
Junction City, Ky., soon will be the new 
home of Pratt Food Co., Hammond, Ind. 
Pratt said it has readied new facilities in a 
modern plant and laboratory for its move- 
ment. 


New Hess Salesmen Are 
Leverenz, Coats, Bowen 


Erv Leverenz, Roscoe Coats, and Nestor 
Bowen have been named sales representa- 
tives for Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio. 
Mr. Leverenz will function as feed mixing 
salesman for Wisconsin and central and 
northern Illinois. 

In animal health product sales are Messrs. 
Coats and Bowen. Mr. Coats has been as- 
signed Kansas and parts of Colorado and 
Wyoming as his area. Mr. Bowen will serve 
in New Jersey and eastern Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Leverenz is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Mr. Coats of 
Friends University at Wichita, Kan. Mr. 
Bowen, with a background in farming, is 
experienced in farm supply selling. 


Attract 45 Young Men to 
Spartan Career Day 


Forty-five young men with farm back- 
grounds were guests at the recent elevator 
career day held at Michigan State Univer- 
sity. Hosts were Michigan feed and grain 
organizations and the university. 

Two graduates of the elevator and farm 
supply short course were speakers: Ray 
Roles, manager of Hart Bros., Vassar, and 
James Erskine, manager of Hillsdale Co- 
operative, Hillsdale. Members of the in- 
dustry and university staff held counseling 
sessions. 

Michigan State pointed out that more 
than 100 men have graduated from the 
short course. Thirty young men are ex- 
pected to enroll for the 18-month course 
starting Sept. 26. 


“Listen, Bridget: it's our song!" 


BY E. A. HARRIS 


Billstone, Scarpella in 


New Ranch-Way Posts 


Leland A. Billstone has been appointed 
manager of formula feed operations in 
Idaho for Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 
Denver. Mr. Billstone will headquarter at 
Weiser, Idaho, in his new assignment. 

Frank A. Scarpella succeeds Mr. Billstone 
as assistant manager of the Ranch-Way 
feed division at the Denver general offices. 
Mr. Billstone has been with Colorado Mill- 
ing since 1941 and Mr. Scarpella since 1948, 


Implants Up Sheep Gain, 


Soule of Pfizer Notes 


Hormone implants increased weight gains 
significantly in sheep in tests conducted re- 
cently by Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., accord- 
ing to Dr. Ralph P. Soule, research nutri- 
tionist. The tests were conducted at Pfizer’s 
research center at Terre Haute, Ind. 

Low-level stilbestrol implants, Dr. Soule 
said, produced the best overall results, com- 
paring uses of implants at varying levels and 
stilbestrol fed orally. Wether lambs implant- 
ed with three-milligram pellets outgained 
controls by 40 per cent, equally as good 
with six-milligram pellets. 

However, ewes’ weight gains increased 13 
per cent with the three-milligram implant 
and 23 per cent with the six-milligram 
level. Dr. Soule said wether lambs given 
stilbestrol orally at a rate of 0.625 milligram 
per pound of feed increased 20 per cent in 
gains. 

Adding Terramycin to the latter ration, 
the researcher observed, increased gains by 
another 13 per cent. Dr. Soule advised that 
stilbestrol implants in sheep have not been 
approved for commercial use. 


Find Gin Trash, Silage 
Good Beef Roughage 


University of Arizona researchers have 
found cotton gin trash and silage to be good 
as roughage for steers. Livestock Specialist 
Al Lane said stilbestrol implants further 
increase the economy of steer gains. 

In the Arizona trials, the growing ration 
was fed for 90 days and consisted of four 
pounds of supplement plus the silage and 
gin trash. During the growing period, any 
ratio of hegari silage (dry weight) to gin 
trash from four to one down to one to four 
were satisfactory. 

The finishing ration was fed for 96 days 
and contained the same feeds as the grow- 
ing diet plus 7!4 pounds of grain. Stilbes- 
trol implants also were used in the trials. 

Mr. Lane recommended two parts silage 
to one part trash or equal parts of both in 
using gin trash and silage and then implant- 
ing the cattle with 30 or 36 milligrams of 
silbestrol one time. 


M-G Feed Co. has purchased a new Bry- 
ant hammer mill for its plant at Wilmar, 
Tex. 


The state dairy herd at the University of 
Kentucky is now consuming rations blend- 
ed in the school's new Blue Streak mixer. 
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FEEDMEN EVERYWHERE 


ARE DISCOVERING 
THAT 


is worth 
the 
difference! 


DON’T EXPERIMENT. 
BUY EXPERIENCE. 
BUY A DAFFIN. 


ror ExXAMPLE- LOUIS JURAVIC Purina Dealer of South Chicago Heights, Illinois, says: 


“For many months I carefully investigated all “When I watched them in action, I was con- 


types of mobile milling equipment, and every- _ vinced I had the right answer. I bought me a 
where I went I got the same answer—DAFFIN __Daffin!” 
IS WORTH THE DIFFERENCE’. 


Dealer Juravic goes on to say: 


“Through the Daffin’s ability to qual- 
ify for Purina’s Check-R-Mix pro- 
gram, we have a sound basis for sell- 
ing a complete, genuine program. 
We have averaged 325 batches a 
month and our molasses sales total 
over a quarter of a million pounds. 
There is definitely another Daffin in 
our plans to continue serving o 

growing business.” 


Juravic Farm Supply Feed Store and their 
new Daffin Mill. Left to right: Mr. & Mrs. 
Juravic, Frank Winterrowd, and Lloyd 
Teske, operator. 


More than just 


BEST INVESTMENT. Ae 
Write today for the facts. LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA ° Dept. FB-15 
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Save time. Save money. Buy your vitamins, 
trace minerals and antibiotics custom blended 
to your own prescription. They are custom- 
packed, too. In handy batch-size bags to match 
your size batch. No chance for employee error— 
only one instruction to remember: “Add a bag 
to the batch.” 

One order replaces scattered buying. One 
product replaces many individual micro-ingre- 
dients. Dawe’s Prescription Service eliminates 
the errors and losses caused by unskilled labor 
handling costly materials in minute amounts. 


BATCH SIZE FORTIFICATION 


Analysis and ingredients por attached label 


Simplities Fortification 
- . Cuts Production Costs 
Reduces Overhead 


Yet, you pay for ingredients only! 

Dawe’s is the world’s oldest and largest spe- 
cialist in vitamin products for feeds. Dawe’s 
is a basic producer of feed fortification factors. 
Dawe’s offers you the widest selection of in- 
gredients, and the most complete service. 

Any practical combination of vitamins, trace 
minerals, and antibiotic is available through 
Dawe’s Prescription Service. 

Let us figure the cost of Dawe’s Prescription 
Service feed fortifiers delivered in your plant, 
to your specifications. Write us. 


ries, Inc. 


Chicago 32, Illinois 
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Title: Effect of Quantity and Source 
of Dietary Nitrogen on the Utilization 
of the Hydroxy Analogues of Methi- 
onine and Glycine by Chicks. 
Authors: T. W. Sullivan and H. R. 
Bird (University of Wisconsin). 
Publication: Journal of Nutrition, Vol. 
62 (May, 1957) pp. 143-50. 

Digest: Other nutrition workers have 
shown that for rats ammonium com- 
pounds can serve as the nitrogen 
source when the 10 essential amino 
acids are provided. No such effect of 
ammonium compounds or urea has 
been previously observed with chicks. 

Methionine hydroxy analogue has 
been shown to parallel results with 
methionine when fed to chicks. In 
such experiments rations containing 
approximately 20 per cent protein 
were used. In the work reported in 
this paper, lower protein levels were 
used, and the hydroxy analogues of 
methionine (MHA) and glycine (so- 
dium glycolate) were studied, using 
chicks as the experimental animals. 

“1) The hydroxy-analogues of 
methionine and glycine as supplements 
in low-protein chick diets failed te 
support growth equivalent to the al- 
pha amino compounds (DL-methio- 
nine and glycine). 

“2) Additions of nitrogen in the 
form of urea or diammonium citrate 
to the MHA diets caused a marked 
increase in chick growth response over 
MHA alone. Urea, added to the sodi- 
um glycolate-supplemented diets, in- 
creased chick gains over sodium gly- 
colate alone. 

3) Feed efficiency of chicks re- 
ceiving MHA and sodium glycolate- 
supplemented diets was poorer than 
that of chicks receiving diets supple- 
mented with DL-methionine and gly- 
cine. Additions of urea or diammo- 
nium citrate to MHA or sodium gly- 
colate-supplemented diets improved 
feed efficiency. 

“4) Chicks appeared to be more 
tolerant of dietary urea and diammo- 
nium citrate in the presence of MHA 
than in the presence of DL-methio- 
nine. 

5) The increased chick growth re- 
sponse to dietary urea or diammonium 
citrate is believed to be the first such 
observation in chick experiments.” 
Comment: The basis for working out 
these experiments is interesting — use 
a lower protein content which will 
furnish all the needed essential amino 
acids except two and then supply the 
two deficient ones with their major 
fragments in the form of their hy- 
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C. W. Sievert 


Mr. Sievert is one of the coun- 
try’s best-known and most 
highly respected independ- 
ent feed consultants. 


Dr. Fairbanks has been a pio- 
neer in animal nutrition re- 
search and is recognized : 
widely for his work. 


FEED NUTRITION DIGEST 


Unusually valuable digests of cur- 
rent nutritional research in terms 
every feed man can understand and 
use. Opinions expressed are those 
of the authors and are not neces- 


sarily shared by The Feed Bag. 


B. W. Fairbank | 


droxy analogues and allowing the 
chick to finish the job of synthesiz- 
ing the required amino acid. The addi- 
tional nitrogen was supplied as am- 
monium compounds. Urea and diam- 
monium citrate were the added nitro- 
gen sources used. (Only 0.06 per cent 
urea, or 0.288 per cent diammonium 
citrate were the quantities used.) 

We expect more work along these 
general lines will be done. There are 
a great many details that will have to 
be worked out but we think it has 
possibilities. 

* * * 
Title: Dietary Bulk and Amino Acid 
Requirements. 
Authors: Paul Griminger, H. M. Scott, 
and R. M. Forbes (University of IIli- 
nois). 
Publication: Journal of Nutrition, Vol. 
62 (May, 1957) pp. 61-69. 
Digest: When nutrient requirements 
of chicks are measured as a percentage 
of the diet we disregard food intake as 
a factor which translates these re- 
quirements into absolute amounts. 

Exercise or low environmental tem- 
peratures make extra demands for en- 
ergy metabolism, resulting in increased 
feed intake. Also, an animal will vol- 
untarily consume more of a bulky diet 
low in caloric value in order to obtain 
more energy. Possibly the same rela- 
tive effect is brought about when 
feeding diets low in an essential amino 
acid. In this paper the growth response 


Sunrise Supply at Hanoverton, Ohio, has 
installed a new Bryant hammer mill. 


Lake City’s Adams Mill & Elevator in lowa 
has installed a new two-ton Blue Streak 
mixer. 


Promotion of A. H. (Andy) Bonnickson to 
seed department manager has been an- 
nounced at Advance Seed & Grain Co., 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


of young chicks to diets of varied cal- 
oric density and sub-optimal in either 
tryptophane or arginine are reported. 

“The replacement of carbohydrate 
in purified or near-purified diets by 
non-nutritive fiber increased the vol- 
untary food intake of chicks consum- 
ing such a diet. It is indicated that 
when such diets are deficient in an 
amino acid, increased food consump- 
tion might increase growth by supply- 
ing more of the limiting amino acid. A 
high correlation was shown to exist 
between gains and absolute intake of 
tryptophan and arginine, respectively, 
when either of these was the limiting 
amino acid. This was observed wheth- 
er the absolute intake was varied by 
providing more of the limiting amino 
acid in the diet, expressed as percent- 
age of the diet, or by inducing the 
birds to eat more of the deficient diet 
through the inclusion of bulk.” 
Comment: In other words, if we want 
the greatest growth per pound of feed 
then the feed must have the proper 
nutritional balance. If energy is high 
then the protein content must be high- 
er and the essential amino acids must 
be present in proper quantity. If the 
feed is high in energy (lacks bulk) 
but is deficient in one or more amino 
acids then the birds will not grow at a 
good rate because they will eat to 
meet their energy needs and will suf- 
fer because of amino acid lack. If the 
feed is made bulkier then the birds 
will eat more of it in order to get their 
energy needs, and in so doing will 
consume more total protein and of the 
deficient amino acids, also. Therefore 
they will grow faster on that type of 
diet. 

Of course we can overdo making 
the feed bulky and come up with a 
great deal of bulk. In that case the 
birds cannot hold enough feed to meet 
energy nor amino acid needs. 
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Giving Custom Service 
Thriving Gulf South 


Pays Handsome Reward 


By BRUCE W. SMITH, Photos by The Feed Bag 


A unique working agreement with a widely-known veterinarian stimulates 
business and boosts sales for the owner of one of the most successful custom 
feed mills in the Gulf South. He is Arthur H. Taylor of Como, Miss., a 
small trading center 40 miles south of Memphis, Tenn. 


“By bringing modern custom mill- 
ing service to our community and by 
working closely with a skilled veterin- 
arian, we have been able to develop a 
brisk business which promises to grow 
even faster in the future than it has in 
the past,” Mr. Taylor asserted. 

Art Taylor is a Mississippi State Col- 
lege alumnus and besides operating 
Como Feed & Milling Co. finds time 
to teach vocational agriculture to vet- 
erans. Mrs. Marge Taylor is both an 
aid and an inspiration and the comely 
former airlines stewardess also keeps 
busy with the Taylors’ three young- 
sters. 

The veterinarian with whom Art 
Taylor works closely is Dr. Paul D. 
Pattridge, a graduate of Texas A & M 
College. Prior to moving to Mississippi, 
Dr. Pattridge practiced at Golden, 
Colo., a Denver suburb. Mr. Taylor 
and the doctor are partners in a feed- 
lot operation also. This duet is ex- 
pected to be expanded when Dick 
Heckendorf, formerly of Littleton, 
Colo., joins the pair in the near future. 


Art Taylor has been in the feed 
business only since 1955, but his fami- 
ly has long played a key role in the 
economy of Como. Mr. Taylor’s feed 
business is housed in buildings rented 
from a local cotton ginning company. 

“We doubtless will have to expand 
before very long,” he explained. “We 
are considering acquiring a grain ele- 
vator somewhere along the Illinois 
Central main line which serves our 
mill.” 

While the building in which his mill 
is located looks more like yesterday 
than tomorrow, the plant inside is 
highly efficient. Engineered by Prater 
Pulverizer Co. of Chicago, it includes 
the following equipment: 

Two two-ton Blue Streak hay-model 
mixers 


Wenger molasses mixer 

Roskamp oat crimper 

Thirty-horsepower Blue Streak mill 

Seventy-five-horsepower Blue 

Streak mill 
Screw conveyor, nine inches by 
20 feet 

Sixteen-foot drag feeder 

In his first year in the feed business, 
Art Taylor grossed $152,000 — and 
much of his time necessarily was spent 
not in selling but in educating farmers 
to the advantages of feeding balanced 
custom formulas instead of crude home 
mixes or straight grain. That his edu- 
cational program is succeeding is 
shown convincingly by the fact that 
his gross in the first half of 1957 ex- 
ceeded his total for all 12 months of 
1956. 


“Beef feeds are our biggest sellers,” 
Art Taylor reported. “They make up 
some 60 per cent of our feed volume. 
Incidentally, all our steer feeds contain 
stilbestrol. Dairy feeds come in second, 


FORMER airlines 
stewardess Marge 
Taylor and navy air 
veteran Art Taylor 
here pose with their 
handsome youngsters. 
Longtime residents 
of Mississippi, the 
Taylors are rendering 
a needed yet highly 
profitable custom 
feed milling service 
to the Como area. 
Production of all 
types of livestock 

is on the increase 


at a rapid pace. 


making up 20 per cent of our sales, 
with poultry and swine at about 10 
per cent each.” In the dairy division, 
a 16 per cent mix is most popular. 

It is not unusual that Art Taylor 
is doing well in the beef feed business. 
When he finished his college training 
at Mississippi State in 1947, he was 
awarded a degree in animal husband- 
ry. Almost at once he secured an as- 
signment teaching agricultural subjects 
to veterans and also began raising beef 
cattle. He is thoroughly convinced that 
beef cattle production has a golden fu- 
ture in the Gulf South. 

“Farming — particularly beef cattle 
raising — is on a mighty secure basis 
down here,” the ex-navy airman stat- 
ed. “What we used to call ‘show’ 
farms are decreasing in numbers, but 
the total number of cattle being raised 
is increasing steadily.” 

Mr. Taylor cannot restrain his opti- 
mism about other facets of agriculture, 
particularly animal agriculture, in Mis- 
sissippi: 

“Dairy farms are becoming more 
numerous and they are becoming big- 
ger from the standpoint of herd num- 
bers. 

“Hogs will boom so that in two 
years from now we'll have as many 
pigs as we now have steers. 

“More fertilizer is being used than 
ever before — the soil is producing 
unbelievable yields. 

“Corn and milo are becoming major 
crops.” 

Whatever the course of agriculture 
a farmer may pursue, Art Taylor is 
equipped to serve him. At his modern 
custom mill, he has storage for 25,000 


(Concluded on page 76) 
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REPORT TO THE FEED INDUSTRY 


“*Stilbosol’-fortified feed puts 
beef on my cattle faster and helps 
me get more for my grain,” reports 
Eddie Kaszinski of Bryant, Iowa. 


by Eugene S. Hahnel 


Approximately 260 days after going on a 
‘Stilbosol’-fortified supplement, Eddie Kas- 
zinski’s 1220-pound steers went to market. 
His cattle looked prime, sold for prime prices, 
and graded prime in the cooler. They were 
the well-finished type of cattle Eastern order 
buyers generally purchase for restaurants. 


His feeders were placed in drylot on January 
15. About April 15, they were put on alfalfa- 
timothy pasture and fed a corn-and-supple- 
ment ration. Pulled off pasture July 15, 
their grain was gradually increased until 
they were sold the first week in October. 


“More for My Grain’—Mr. Kaszinski re- 
ported that since he’s been feeding ‘Stilbosol’ 
his cattle have been putting on much better 
gains. ‘‘According to my experience over the 
past two years, I believe my cattle gain 
about half a pound a day more now than 
they did before I started feeding ‘Stilbosol’- 
fortified supplements. And I’m sure this 
extra gain hasn’t increased my cost per 
pound of gain.” 


Always Looks to Feed Dealer—“My feed 
dealer and manufacturer give me good 
service,’ Mr. Kaszinski reported. “They 
help me figure the right feeding ration for 
the type of cattle I feed. I always look to 
them for ways to put the latest feeding 
developments to work for me.” 


Harvey Schmidt, feed manufacturer's representative, 
has a full-time job keeping feeders like Eddie 
Kaszinski (right) abreast of the latest feeding and 
management advances. Kaszinski’s report on his 
results with ‘Stilbosol'-fortified supplement will be 
read by cattle feeders in 20 national and regional 
farm magazines carrying Lilly advertisements. 


These steers were part of a 40-head shipment Eddie 
Kaszinski of Bryant, lowa, sold on the open market 
for top prices. They were fed a ‘Stilbosol'-fortified 
supplement for 260 days and gained 2.4 Ibs. daily. 


Feeds ‘Stilbosol’ for 260 days... 
steers sell for prime prices 


Lilly products 
for the feed industry 


PROCAINE-PENICILLIN-G 
CALCIUM PANTOTHENATE 
VITAMIN Bi2 
‘STILBOSOL’ 


(Diethylstilbestrol Premix, Lilly) 


‘Stilbosol’ is sold 
only to the 
feed manufacturing industry. 


*Stilbosol’ Is Eli Lilly and Company's trademark for Diethyl- 
stilbestro!l Premix which is manufactured and sold under 
exclusive license granted by lowa State College Research 
Foundation, Inc., under its U.S. Patent No. 2751303. 


ELI LILLY AND COMPANY, AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS DIVISION, INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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Current Reading 
Reviewed by The Feed Bag Staff 


Stilbestrol and Antibiotics in Rations for 
Yearling Steers, by P. T. Marion, C. E. 
Fisher, and J. H. Jones, Texas Experiment 
Station, College Sta‘ion, free. 

Here is a four-page mimeographed prog- 
ress report from the Lone Star station on 
steer feeding tests in which combinations of 
stilbestrol with each of three antibiotics 
have been fed and also antibiotics fed alone. 

It was found that the combination of stil- 
bestrol and an antibiotic gave the greatest 


85% 


increase in feedlot and market gain and 
produced heavier carcasses than any of the 
additives fed separately. Feed efficiency of 
three lots of steers fed the combination of 
additives averaged 15.7 per cent and gave 
an advantage of $4.31 per head over the 
ration fed to the steers in the control group. 

Feed men will be interested in the tab- 
ulated data giving summaries of weights of 
steers on the antibiotic-stilbestrol combina- 
tion. 


CANE | 


BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES 


ECONOMICAL! Since 75 % at the nutrients in Scotch O hot are 
retained in the silage, only 25% of the cost is actual “preserving 


expense," 
no nutrients. 


A: big saving compared with preservatives which add 


2“ EASY TO USE— Can be blown or sprinkled into silage. 


DRY— Helps soak up excessive moisture, reduces seepage. 


SWEET— Increases palatability, adds valuable nutrients. 


SPECIAL SILAGE LITERATURE IS AVAILABE FOR YOUR USE 


INC. 
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901 East Euclid Avenue 
Des Moines 13, 


lowa. 


Peanut Hay for Milking Cows, by George 
E. Hawkins and K. M. Autrey, Alabama 
Experiment Station, Auburn, free. 

This four-page folder from the Alabama 
station discusses a test conducted to deter- 
mine the value of peanut hay for milk pro- 
duction and to learn the effects of grinding 
and molassifying peanut hay on amount 
of hay waste on milk production. 

Results of this study indicate that good 
peanut hay is equal to good alfalfa hay as a 
source of energy for milking cows. No 
consistent advantages were gained by grind- 
ing or adding molasses to peanut hay. 

Of interest to the feed industry will be 
the composition of the diets fed, full results 
of the study, and levels of milk production 
obtained. 


Arkansas Test-Mating Meat Performance 
Broiler Test No. 1A, Spring, 1957, by 
N. R. Gyles, R. M. Smith, and L. T. Lank- 
ford, Arkansas Experiment Station, Fayette- 
ville, free. 

The test-mating meat performance test 
reported in this eight-page folder was spon- 
sored by the Arkansas Poultry Improvement 
association. Records of live weight were 
taken on each bird at eight weeks of age 
and random samples of cockerels were taken. 

These cockerels were sent to the proces- 
sing plant and the following data were ob- 
tained on each bird: dressed weight, evis- 
cerated weight, keel length, breast angle, 
and USDA carcass grades for fleshing, fin- 
ish, and feathering. 

All results are tabulated in the report. 
Feed men will be interested in the diet fed, 
which is detailed, as well as the results of 
the test. 


Market Quality of Eggs Produced by Diff- 
erent Strains of Chickens Under Tw> Sys- 
tems of Management, by D. B. Mellor, G. J. 
Mountney, and J. H. Quisenberry, Texas 
Experiment Station, College Station, free. 

This four-page mimeographed progress 
report from the Lone Star station discusses 
tests in which four different strains of layers 
were studied and comparisons made of the 
variations in albumen quality, shell thick- 
ness, shell porosity, cracked eggs, body 
checks, leakers, and numbers of clean eggs 
caused by keeping hens in cages and on 
the floor. 

Results are tabulated and discussed in 
full. Although feed consumption, egg pro- 
duction, and egg weights of selected strains 
of chickens have been measured under dif- 
ferent management systems, little informa- 
tion on the market quality of such eggs 
has been obtained. Feed men would be wise 
to investigate 4 phare o the industry. 


Official no Write agencies 
directly. 

Kentucky — Commercial Feeds, October- 
December, 1956, Kentucky Experiment Sta- 
tion, Lexington. 

Maine — Maine Farm Research, quarter- 
ly report, Maine Experiment Station, Orono. 

North Dakota—Commercial Feeds, 1956 
report, State Laboratories Commission, Bis- 
marck. 

Ohio — Commercial Feeds, July-Decem- 
ber, 1956, Ohio Department of Agriculture, 
Columbus. 

Wisconsin — What's New in Farm Sci- 
ence, annual report, Wisconsin Experiment 
Station, Madison. 
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New evidence | 
Accumulates | 


on your ; 


or , 


PROCADIAN® UREA is rapidly be- 
coming well known and widely used 
as an ingredient in dairy and beef 
cattle rations. Experiment Station 
tests and the experience of many 
farmers and ranchers continue to 
show its high value as a source of 
protein. Here are four reasons why 
it will pay you to uue PROCADIAN 
Urea in the manufacture of well- 
balanced feeds: 


/ 


Growing acceptance everywhere of the high value 
of PROCADIAN Urea in ruminant feeds. 


2 Easier formulation of a wide variety of well-bal- 
anced concentrates and complete feeds with concentrated 
PROCADIAN Urea as a source of protein. 


Dependable supplies of fresh, free-flowing, high- 
purity PROCADIAN Urea in moisture-resistant bags. 


| 4 | Powerful advertising that helps you sell feeds 
containing PROCADIAN Urea, by urging your custom- 
ers to “look for urea on the tag!” 


PROCADIAN 
FEED 


MIXTURE 
THE QUICK SOURCE OF PROTEIN IN MIXED FEEDS 
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To make better cattle and sheep feeds 
at low cost, always use PROCADIAN 
Urea. You get more for your money! 


Write or 
NITROGEN DIVISION 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 


P.O. Box 166, Omaha 7, Neb. Bellevue 1464 
P.O. Box 98, Ironton, Ohio Ironton 8-4366 
6060 College Ave., Indianapolis 20, Ind. Clifford 5-5443 
P.O. Box 188, Columbia, Mo. Gibson 2-4040 
P.O. Box 869, Kalamazoo, Mich. Kalamazoo 5-8676 
235 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4, Cal.. Yukon 2-6840 
127 Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta 3, Ga. Jackson 2-7805 
1203 Gervais St., Columbia 1, S.C. Columbia 3-6676 
P.O. Drawer 131, Hopewell, Va. Cedar 9-6301 
45 N. Snelling Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. Midway 5-2864 
2999 West 6th St., Los Angeles 5, Cal. Dunkirk 8-3201 
16 West Martin St., Raleigh, N.C. Temple 3-2801 
1929-B South 3rd St., Memphis 9, Tenn. Whitehall 8-2692 
40 Rector St., New York 6, N.Y. Hanover 2-7300 
Export Sales Office, New York 6, N.Y. Hanover 2-7300 
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On your feeds— 


WHAT WILL 
BIRDS 
WEIGH 
WEEKS... 


or 3 


Add another same feeding time! 


When you have a feed containing Vigofac, in your 
line, you’ve got a simple, powerful sales story: 
Just ask each customer how many birds he pro- 
duces in a year. Multiply this number by 14 pound. 
Stress that this gain is in addition to the gains he is 
already getting with antibiotics, vitamins and other 
growth-promoting feed ingredients. 


10% FASTER EARLY GAINS, 6% IMPROVEMENT 
IN FEED EFFICIENCY WITH VIGOFAC 


Growth—no Vigofac 
same ration plus Vigofac 
Feed required —no Vigofac 

with less feed 
same ration plus Vigofac per pound of gain 


Vigofac gives you the most gains at lowest cost. Vigofac 
gains are in addition to gains you are already getting with 
antibiotics, Vitamin Bj,» and other feed ingredients. 


36 


Chances are, you’ve made a sale. And when he 
sees for himself the gains your feeds containing 
Vigofac will produce, you’ve got a steady customer. 

Vigofac produces equally good results in pig, tur- 
key and calf starting and growing feeds. 

Remember, it improves the performance record of 
even the best nutritionally balanced feed. Ask your 
Pfizer representative for full details on this new 
extra-growth feed ingredient. 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
6460 W. Cortland St., Chicago 35, Ill. 
7600 Ambassador Row, Dallas 7, Texas 
1151 Chattahoochee Ave., N.W., Atlanta 2, Ga. 
1500 16th St., San Francisco 3, Calif. 
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Ben Franklin Leaning 
Enables Veteran Merchant 
Run Printing Press 


A venerable printing press is part 
of the office machinery at M. R. Wil- 
son & Son, a prosperous feed concern 
at Springvale, Maine. Senior Partner 
Maynard Wilson pursues printing as a 
hobby and also turns out simple state- 
ments, envelopes, and other basic sup- 
plies for his firm. 

The problems that a feed dealer en- 
counters today are no greater than 
those met and overcome 46 years ago, 
according to Merchant Wilson, who 
with his son Robert owns and oper- 
ates the oldest business in Springvale, 
population 3,000, in southern Maine. 

Mr. Wilson’s father, Austin Wil- 
son, founded this well-established, 
profitable retail feed business in 1884. 
Maynard joined the firm in 1911. In 
1945 it was joined by his son, Robert, 
and they formed a partnership to op- 
erate M. R. Wilson & Son. 

“Back in 1911 we owned eight hors- 
es which we used for delivery purpos- 
es,” Mr. Wilson explained. “The task 
I loathed the most was the feeding, 
watering, combing, and brushing of 
the horses, along with the always- 
necessary cleaning chores. Too, it 
wasn't interesting or comfortable to 
drive a team of horses here and there 
delivering feed when the thermometer 
was 10 or 20 degrees below zero. In 
fact, it was downright tedious, mo- 
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By HENRY MILLIKEN 


notonous, and uncomfortable.” 
Selling Wirthmore feeds exclusively 
since 1915, the father-son combination 
forms a well-knit team of feed mer- 
chandisers which keeps constantly up 
to date on all new developments of the 
industry which affect business. 
Maynard Wilson, backed by 46 
years of practical experience in the 
retail feed business, now spends most 
of his working hours at the store, 
which is located on the busy main 
street of Springvale. He said he is the 
“telephone man” of the concern, tak- 
ing orders from customers, making 
sure that feed is delivered on schedule, 
ordering feed from the manufacturer, 
while keeping an eye on the shelves 
of the salesroom and re-ordering the 
many sideline items which the store 


HORSES were the mode of delivery 
power and the feed store chores were 
many and troublesome, the owner of this 
firm recalls, when his father founded it 
in 1911. Maynard R. Wilson now heads 
the company, which is situated in the 


busy Maine trading center of Springvale. 


now handles. There are many other 
details of which he also takes care. 

Robert, 34, the junior partner, is 
the outside salesman and frequently 
delivers feed with one of the concern’s 
three six-ton trucks. 


“Today we feature service the same 
way my dad did back in 1884 when 
he opened his grist mill,” said May- 
nard Wilson. “With our three trucks 
we cover a radius of 25 miles and main- 
tain several twice-a-week delivery 
routes. Robert spends at least six 
hours, five days a week, calling on 
our customers.” 


Many of Robert Wilson’s visits to 
the homes of the poultrymen and 
dairymen are “hello” calls, yet often 
the visits are for a more extended 
period, sometimes for two or three 
hours. Studying all aspects of the 
poultry business, especially that of dis- 
eases, he keeps up to date by attend- 
ing various meetings in Maine and 
other states pertaining to new devel- 
opments in the prevention or cure of 
diseases. 

He also accompanies Wirthmore 
servicemen when they call on the 
firm’s regular customers so that he can 
take advantage of their knowledge, 
which he in turn can pass along to 
other customers. 

“Robert’s job of keeping in close 
contact with our customers is extreme- 
ly important,” declared the elder Mr. 
Wilson. “We have many customers 
who seldom, if ever, visit the store, so 
I depend upon Robert and direct mail 
to keep them informed about all new 
products. During the past 10 years we 
have gained at least 60 new customers 
whom I have never met or seen. They 
have never visited the store, yet call 
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HOBBY printer Maynard 
Wilson of Springvale, Maine, 
is pictured with the press 


he bid in his office. 


me once or twice weekly to place 
orders.” 

Feed, fertilizer, hay, and other items 
are stocked in a warehouse at the rear 
of the main store, with facilities to 
load or unload two trucks at once. 

The main warehouse, however, is 
located more than a mile from the 
store, on a siding of the Sanford & 


Eastern railroad. It has a capacity of. 


7,000 bags of feed, and it is from this 
warehouse that more than 80 per cent 
of the feed sales are made, with de- 
liveries via company or customers 
trucks. 

For many years Mr. Wilson owned 
a feed store in the town of Sanford, 
which is only two miles from Spring- 
vale. Two years ago, both Mr. Wilson 
and his son agreed that considering 
the investment in buildings and mer- 
chandise inventory plus time spent in 
conducting the business that it would 
be more profitable to operate only the 
main store in Springvale. This has 
worked out well, as they had expected, 
without losing any customers, and in 
fact, simplifying deliveries, for all or- 
ders for feed are handled from one 
office, eliminating the confusion often 
encountered with two stores close to- 
gether. 

The main salesroom is 22 by 24 
feet and is devoted to neat displays 
of sideline items which this long- 
established feed concern finds profit- 
able. Included in the list of items car- 
ried are poultry equipment, flower 
seeds, milking machine replacement 
parts, dog foods, plastic hose, brooms, 
shovels, rakes, forks, sprays, peat moss, 
Whitcod cod liver oil, electric fence 
supplies, and pails. 
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A small, neat display of dog collars, 


leashes, dishes, and repellent powders 


also is featured. 

Poultry medicinals and vaccines 
which require refrigeration are kept 
at the home of Robert Wilson. 

Charles Gowen, who has been em- 
ployed by the Wilson feed concern 
for the past 40 years, is the store man- 
ager. He is ably assisted in the sales- 
room by Maynard Wilson’s daughter, 
Carolyn, who also does most of the 
bookkeeping duties as well as pinch- 
hitting for her dad on telephone or- 
ders. 

The two driver-salesmen, Lloyd 
Bragg and Donald Pray, take care of 
most deliveries, assist in unloading and 
loading at the main warehouse, and 
also help out occasionally in the ware- 
house at the rear of the salesroom. 

An attractive paint department, lo- 
cated in a 12 by 20-foot room adjacent 
to the main salesroom, is stocked with 
both exterior and interior paints and 
color guides. One complete line of 
paints, Du Pont, is carried, and the 
inventory is kept up religiously, which 
occasionally makes a turnover prob- 
lem. But such a policy pays off, be- 
cause when customers want to buy 
paint, they want it immediately, and 
don’t like to postpone their painting. 

Painting sundries, such as brushes, 
rollers, paint removers, and putty 
knives, are stocked in this department 
for the convenience of the customers. 


A quarter-horsepower electric paint 
conditioner is located in the center of 
the entrance to the department so 
that customers inside the main sales- 
room may easily see the machine in 
operation. 

“Although our paint department is 
most profitable during late spring and 
early summer, when farmers are doing 
exterior painting, we still maintain a 
healthy volume of sales during the 
fall, winter, and early spring months. 
By offering a large selection of colors 
of interior paints we have steadily in- 
creased annual sales during the past 
10 years,” declared Mr. Wilson. 


“With few exceptions, paints for 
interior use are selected by our women 
customers, for the majority of the 
housewives long “ago acquired the 
habit of doing their own interior 
painting, while the male members of 
the family are not called upon to do 
any of this work with the exception 


of cleaning and painting the ceilings.” 


A new sideline which is proving 
profitable is artists’ supplies. 


“Last December, when I learned 
that an art class was being formed at 
Nasson College, a women’s school lo- 
cated here in town, I quickly made a 
survey of the town’s stores and dis- 
covered that none was selling artists’ 
supplies,” explained Mr. Wilson. “So 
we ordered a complete set-up of brush- 
es, sketch books, and paints. We made 
a neat display inside the store, utilized 
one of the windows to advertise the 
department, and also featured our art- 
ists’ supplies in our weekly newspaper 
ads. The ads and the window display 
brought results. Today we consider 
this little department one of our most 
profitable sidelines.” 

Stocked primarily for sales to col- 
lege students, artists’ supplies are be- 
ing purchased more and more by paint- 
ing enthusiasts past the age of 65, 
who have retired, receive a social se- 
curity check every month, and have 
an abundance of spare time. To them, 
painting is a highly interesting, in- 
expensive, personal hobby which may 
be undertaken whenever they have the 
inclination. 

Direct mail is the chief means of 
advertising, and a consistent, hard-hit- 
ting program is adhered to. This is not 
a do-it-one-year and forget-it-the-next 
method, but one that the senior Mr. 
Wilson constantly follows. 

Long ago, as a youngster, he became 
interested in printing as a hobby, and 
when not helping his dad in the feed 
store, spent much of his spare time in 
a local printing concern learning all 
phases of the business. 

After becoming associated with his 
father in 1911 in the feed business, 
he still retained an interest in printing 
and purchased a small press which he 
utilized in his spare time to print 
statements, envelopes, and other ma- 
terial for the firm’s use. A few years 
later he began printing monthly price 
lists of feed and sideline items which 
were mailed to the firm’s customers. 


Today, still continuing the direct 
mail program which he started more 
than 40 years ago, he uses a mimeo- 
graph machine as ‘well as a printing 
press. Most of the direct mail material 
is mimeographed, while the press is 
used to print nearly everything else 
required by the firm in printed matter. 

Cellophane-packed seeds of all 
kinds, including lawn and vegetable 
varieties, contain labels and planting 
instructions printed on the press. Bulk 
seeds are bought, mixed under the 
firm’s own formulas, packaged, and 
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THE MAN WITH THE 


PACKAGING SPECIALIST 


J. R. GARMON 


takes 


40,000 Ibs. 


offa 


packer’s 
shoulders 


Lifting twenty tons of filled me a cal is a lot of 
labor. It’s inefficient, too, as a =» 


large Eastern packer learned 
during a recent survey of his 
Multiwall operation made by 
Union Packaging Specialist J. R. 
Garmon. 


Garmon suggested a new sys: 
tem of sliding the customer’s 
bags from the check-weigh scale 


to the bag flattener. This would not only relieve 
packer fatigue of manually lifting a 40,000 lb. bag 
load each day, but also assure full-capacity, full- 


Better Multiwall 


through better 
planning 
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“MULTIWALL PLAN. 


Union Recommendations 


are based on this 5- star 
Packaging Efficiency Plan 


@ DESIGN 

© EQUIPMENT 

© CONSTRUCTION 
- @ SPECIFICATION CONTROL 
© PLANT SURVEY 


time aan of the bagging equipment. 


Another recommended econ- 
omy tip: redesign style, pro- 
portion, and construction of ex- 


isting multiwall bags. This will 


result in annual savings of $1400 
to $8000 for each 450 M of the 


various size bags used. 


Such savings are not unusual 


~* when Union’s 5-Star Packaging 
Efficiency Plan goes to work for a company. Write 
for complete information about this Plan. It costs 
nothing. There is no obligation. 


UNION’S PACKAGE ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT will study 
your Multiwall bagging methods and equipment and make appropriate 
recommendations, regardless of the brand of Multiwalls you are now using. 


233 BROADWAY, 


UNION MULTIWALL BAGS 


PUNION BAG-CAMP PAPER CORPORATION 
NEW YORK 7, 
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put on neat display racks in the main 
salesroom. 

No commercial or outside printing 
is done, although occasionally some is 
taken care of for local charitable or- 


Dehy 


By JOSEPH 


Because of the construction of the 
growing alfalfa plant, as differentiated 
from the grasses, it is possible to make 
a fairly good separation of the leafy 
part from the stems by mechanical 
methods. 

In drying the plant, the leaves, 
which are of much thinner section, 
dry first and the stem, of heavy cross 
section, is slower to give up its mois- 
ture. 

The nature of the composition of 
the plant is such that leaves, when 
dried, are much more friable than the 
stem; more easily shattered or broken 
up. 
It is well-known, of course, that the 
leaf portion is richest ia protein, caro- 
tene, and most, if notall of the nutri- 
tionally important constituents. The 
stem is low in these factors, but carries 
the major part of the fiber. 

These differences in plant structure, 
coupled with the differences in fri- 
ability and nutrient content, makes it 
peculiarly susceptible to mechanical 
fractionation along the lines of nutri- 
tive values. 

This is one of the reasons why hay 
cut from the same field at the same 
time will not run as high in protein 
as the dehydrated product. Shattering 
of the leaves during natural drying, 
turning, raking, and baling will result 
in lower protein and higher fiber. 


Early Dehydrating 

In the earlier years of dehydration, 
many plants were equipped with sift- 
ing devices of one kind or another. 
They were not used continuously. If 
a producer had a carload of 17 per 
cent meal sold and committed for a 
specific shipping date and then found 
himself unable to get anything above 
16 per cent in the field, he could run 
his production through the sifter, take 
off a portion which ran 17 to 18 per 
cent and would meet his commitment. 
Of course, he was left with another 
fraction which might run 14 to 15 per 
cent protein. This could either be sold 
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ganizations. 

Besides direct mail, ads frequently 
are run in a local weekly newspaper. 
Good will advertising in school, col- 
lege, and other annuals is employed. 


Data 


CHRISMAN 


at a lower price or could be stored for 
purposes of blending it late in the 
season with some high-quality fall pro- 
duction to make a 17 per cent product. 

The same facts and principles might 
now be used, and in some instances 
have been used, to try to provide a 
more quality-demanding feed trade 
with an upgraded product, principally 
for inclusion in broiler feeds. Broiler 
feeds have become such highly scien- 
tific concentrated sources of chicken 
meat builders that anything but a bare 
minimum of any substance which will 
not contribute to that phenomenal 
growth rate is frowned upon. 


Still Used 

There are still many outlets for the 
17 per cent protein-100,000 I.U. dehy- 
drated product which has become the 
most nearly standard product we have. 
There are also outlets in ruminant 
feeding for somewhat lower grades. 

Most of our alfalfa today is pelleted 
as produced. Much of the meal sold 
today is made by breaking down those 
pellets by putting them through a 
hammer mill, attrition mill, or impact 
grinder. The fact that the alfalfa has 
been ground and pelleted and the pel- 
lets, in turn, ground still does not rule 
out mechanical upgrading in process- 
ing the reground material. 


How It’s Done 

The experience of one firm in doing 
this has been given to us and it is es- 
sentially as follows: 

A blend of pellets to give an aver- 
age of 18 per cent protein and 120,000 
I.U. vitamin A is used here as an illus- 
tration. 

These pellets are broken down in 
an attrition mill or impact grinder 
and sent to a screen having two mesh 
sizes — 20-mesh on the first screen 
and 80-mesh on the second, thus there 
will be three streams from the screen- 
ing. 

The plus-20-mesh, material which 
will not pass through, is re-circulated 
to the breakdown mill so that even- 


The Wilsons of Springvale are mix- 
ing past experience, current knowl- 
edge, and future likelihoods as ingre- 
dients in their formula for success in 


the feed industry in southern Maine. 


merican 
t'}ehydrators 


Nssociation 


PASTURE IN THE BAG 


tually it all passes through. 

The material which passes through 
the 20-mesh, but will not pass through 
the 80-mesh, is in the form of granules 
and will constitute about two-thirds of 
the total product. Adjustments in the 
grinding can be made to asure this two- 
thirds yield at that point. 

The material passing through the 
80-mesh screen is, of course, the more 
friable part of the total. It will consti- 
tute one-third of the total product. 

What happens to ‘the quality when 
starting with an 18 per cent pellet? 

The two-thirds which is minus-20 
plus 80, or, in other words, passed 
through one screen but not the other 
will run about 17 per cent protein and 
about 110,000 I.U. vitamin A and 
would, therefore, be saleable as the 
standard product. 

The one-third which passes through 
the 80-mesh screen will analyze about 
20 per cent plus protein and in the 
neighborhood of 125,000 to 140,000 
I.U. vitamin A. This fraction will con- 
tain about 20 per cent fiber. 


Costs Involved 

We are of the opinion that capital 
investment to perform such an opera- 
tion would run in the neighborhood 
of $17,500, in order to accommodate 
approximately eight tons per hour. 

Our same informants have experi- 
mented on a commercial scale with 
another system of upgrading. This in- 
volves using the type of long cylindri- 
cal screens, such as bran finishers, 
where the cylinder remains stationary 
but the material is brushed against it 
in pasing through. By this method of 
treating the freshly dehydrated, but 
not ground, material from the dehy- 
drator, it is possible to get a separation 
of stemmy material prior to any fine 
grinding. 

Again starting with an 18 per cent 
protein alfalfa, the separation is about 
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Can 
liver failures 
limit effectiveness 


of your 


feeds? 


If your poultry fdeds contain fat-soluble forms of 
vitamin K, liver failfres can sabotage even your “‘best”’ 
feeds—causing poor/results and dissatisfied customers! 

Why? Because poultry need adequate usable supplies 
of vitamin K every day for the formation of prothrombin 
—a vital part of the blood. When prothrombin levels 
drop to 30% of normal, blood fails to clot normally, and 
hemorrhage or “‘easy bleeding”’ may occur. 

Even though your feeds contain normal amounts of 
fat-soluble vitamin K, there are times when birds cannot 
absorb it, regardless of how much is present. That’s be- 
cause full absorption of fat-soluble forms depends upon 
the normal flow of liver bile. 

Unfortunately, many diseases affect the flow of bile, 
which in turn reduces the amount of fat-soluble K birds 
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can absorb. In addition, intestinal disturbances can also 
limit the absorption of fat-soluble K. 

But, you can eliminate absorption problems and de- 
pendence upon liver bile with KLOTOGEN F®—Abbott’s 
superior water-soluble form of vitamin K. Stresses and 
strains that affect the flow of liver bile have no effect 
on KLOTOGEN F utilization. KLOTOGEN F can be easily 
absorbed into the blood stream to maintain prothrombin 
levels even when diseases affect the liver... or during 
times of intestinal disturbances, over-medication, enter- 
itis, debeaking, and dubbing. 

KLOTOGEN F has been proved 3 to 6 times more active 
than other forms of vitamin K. And when high-level sulfa 
medications are used, this superiority is up to 10 times 
greater. 

You can put KLOTOGEN F into your feeds for as little 
as 7¢ per ton of finished feed! So why put less than the 
best in your feeds . . . especially when the best costs no 
more? For full information on this superior vitamin K 
form, write or call Abbott Laboratories, Chemical Sales 
Division, North Chicago, Illinois. 


KLOTOGEN F® Stabilized Menadt Sodium Bisulfite with added Sodtum Bisulfite. 
Abbott: U.S. Pat. No. 2367302; Feed Composition Patent Applied For. 


LABORATORIES 


Manufacturers of PRO-GEN® (Arsanilic Acid, Abbott) 
708474 —poultry and swine feed additive 
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one-fifth oversize and four-fifths un- 
dersized. In other words, about 80 
per cent of the product goes through 
the screen and 20 per cent comes out 
as stems. , 


When starting material is 18 per 
cent protein, the one-fifth we call 
stems will analyze about nine per cent 
protein and the four-fifths about 22 
per cent protein. 

By subjecting this four-fifths por- 
tion, at 22 per cent protein, after pel- 
leting to the same treatment first men- 
tioned, i.e., milling and sifting, it is 
possible to come out with two-thirds of 
the product analyzing 20 per cent pro- 
tein and one-third analyzing about 25 
per cent protein. 


It must be understood, of course, 
that these operations all add to cost of 
product. As superior products are 
made, they must be sold at a premium 
to offset the reduced price of the in- 
ferior byproduct. Also, the cost of 
the operation itself must be regained 
through adequate price obtained for 
all products. 


Emergency Feed Program 
For 1957 Is Announced 


The government has announced an emer- 
gency feed grain program for 1957, under 
which eligible farmers in designated disaster 
areas may obtain federal assistance to $1 
per hundredweight in buying feed grain. 
The grains must be used to maintain foun- 
dation herds of cattle, sheep, and goats. 

Barley, corn, grain sorghums, and oats 
are the surplus feed grains concerned, which 
will be supplied through regular trade chan- 
nels. Purchase orders may be used to buy 
these grains as such or in approved feed 
mixes. 

(Mixed feeds are classed A and B and 
must contain at least 75 per cent and 60 per 
cent by weight of the designated grains.) 

Purchase orders received by eligible feed 
merchants may be exchanged for dealers’ 
certificates at the country Agricultural Sta- 
bilization & Conservation committee office. 
The certificates may be used to buy re- 
placement stock of grain from CCC or for 
transfer in normal business transactions to 
other persons. 

Feed merchants who wish to participate 
in the 1957 program must sign an agree- 
ment with the ASC office in each county 
served. Merchants will be required to post 
performance bonds. 


Vernon Owen of Shellsburg, Iowa, has 
purchased a new Blue Streak mixer. 


EXPAND PURINA MILL 
Plans to add a 500,000-bushel grain stor- 
age elevator and marine facilities at its new 
mill at Guntersville, Ala., has been an- 
nounced by Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis. 
The mill formerly was opened on June 1. 
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Charles Shuman to Tell 
Criticisms of the Benson 
Program National 


It’s convention time again for mem- 
bers of the Grain & Feed Dealers Na- 
tional association. Members and indus- 
try friends will convene Sept. 9-10 at 
Toledo’s Commodore Perry hotel. 
Host for the 61st annual meeting is 
the Toledo Board of Trade. 

A sparkling program of speakers is 
planned with Charles Shuman, presi- 
dent of the American Farm Bureau 
federation, setting the pace. Mr. Shu- 
man is known as an outspoken critic 


CHARLES B. SHUMAN 
Voice of the opposition. 


of our present farm legislation. 
Conventioneers also will want to 
circle these speakers listed on their 
National convention program: Sen. 
Charles Potter of Michigan; J. L. 
Welsh, chairman of the President’s 
committee on industrial uses of farm 
products; Rep. Charles Brown of Mis- 
souri; and Robert Liebenow, president 
of the Chicago Board of Trade. 
Those attending will enjoy and prof- 
it from a timely message to be deliv- 
ered by James A. McConnell, former 
assistant agricultural secretary. E. B. 
Evans, National president, will report 
to the association membership. 
Secretaries of 55 associations affili- 
ated with the National will convene 
Sept. 7. Directors and executive com- 


Mount Etna (Ind.) Feed Mill has purchas- 
ed a Blue Streak hammer mill. 


PRATT CONSULTANT 
Dr. Robert H. Sifferd now is serving 
Pratt Food Co., Hammond, Ind., as con- 
sultant on development of new animal 
health products. Dr. Siffered has been asso- 
ciated with Armour & Co., Chicago. 


CONGRESSMAN BROWN (CENTER) 
With Oscar Straube, Ed Glennon. 


mitteemen will meet Sept. 8, with the 
directors’ dinner that evening. 

An exciting entertainment program 
has been prepared by the Toledo ex- 
change. Women visitors to the con- 
vention may take the special trip to 
Greenfield village. The annual ban- 
quet will be held Sept. 9. 

The National association welcomes 
all members of the grain and feed in- 
dustry and allied lines of industry to 
its annual meetings. Registrants topped 
900 for the 1956 meeting — none of 
whom were disappointed, for National 
is well-experienced in planning meet- 
ings, and this 61st annual meet is ex- 
pected to top them all. 


ALVIN E. OLIVER 
He'll tell the plans. 
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IN A PERIOD OF 90 DAYS, DYNAFAC, ARMOUR'S CHEMOBIOTIC APPROACH 
TO ANIMAL NUTRITION, HAS OPENED A NEW ERA IN LIVESTOCK FEEDING. 
PRODUCTION FACILITIES ARE OPERATING AT CAPACITY TO MEET DEMAND. 
THE REASON? NOTE THESE TEST RESULTS FROM ARMOUR RESEARCH DIVISION. 


DYNAFAC* FOR FEEDER CATTLE 
Test Initiated October, 1956 


Steers were selected for uniformity 
and divided into 5 groups receiving 
0, 0.5, 1.0, 1.5 and 2.0 grams Dynafac 


Duration of Test—109 days 


per steer per day. 
this test are tabulated below: 


The results of 


Comments: It will be noted that 
feed efficiency was improved by 
each addition of Dynafac to the 


ration. 


With the exception of the 
0.5 gram Dynafac per steer per 
day, the total feed consumed was 


*Armour brand tetra alkylammonium stearate 
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Av. Initial Weight (Ibs.) 871 898 880 895 870 
Av. Final Weight (Ibs) | 1133 | 1158 | 1172 | 1216 | 1214 Because of the greater rates of 
Av. Total Gain (Ibs.) 262 260 292 321 344 gain and improved feed effi- 
Av. Daily Gain (Ibs.) 238 | 236 | 265 | 292 | 3.3 ciency the cost of putting on 100 
Feed Consumed per lbs. gain was reduced--amounting 
100 Ibs. Gain 1103 | 1067 | 1016 | 973 892 tie: 8.15: pax. 100 
Feed Cost per 
100 Ibs. Gain $22.79 | $22.12 | $21.12 | $20.29 | ‘$18.64 lbs. gain for the group receiv- 
The average daily ration consumed per steer was eee ree = pr 
Dynafac (grams) 0 0.5 1.0 15 2.0 Dynafac is distributed na- 
Corn (Ibs.) 1836 | 1761 | 1885 | 1986 | 19.50 tionally for Armour by the 
Alfalfa Meal (Ibs.) 5.44 5.22 5.59 5.89 5.78 Chemical Department, McKesson & 
Linseed Meal 83 80 85 90 88 Robbins, Inc. For further in- 
Molasses (Ibs. ) 156 | 149 | 160 | 169 | 1.66 McKesson warehouse. 
TOTAL RATION (Ibs.) | 2650 | 25.41 | 27.21 | 28.67 | 28.15 


ARMOUR AND COMPANY, Union Stock Yards, Chicago 
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Year’s Futures Markets 
Reflect Mixed Trends 


Commodity futures trading reflects mixed 
trends in the 1956-57 fiscal year, according 
to Rodger R. Kauffman, administrator of 
the Commodity Exchange authority. The 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1957. 

Activity increased on the three leading 
wheat futures markets — Chicago, Kansas 
City, and Minneapolis. 

Mr. Kauffman said trading in the futures 
markets for grains and fats and oils con- 
tinued in large volume. For the first time 
since 1952-53, trading in wheat futures ex- 
ceeded that of soybean futures. 

“The hedging of price risks in the wheat 
futures markets increased substantially dur- 
ing the year, as the emphasis in wheat ex- 
ports was shifted from government-owned 
stocks to private trade handling,” Mr. 
Kauffman said. “Increased hedging contrib- 
uted to the higher level of open contracts 
in wheat futures during the year.” 

Total grain volume on all futures markets 
in 1956-57 totaled 13.2 billion bushels, 
compared with 13.8 billion a year earlier. 

Activity in corn and oat futures in 1956- 
57 was somewhat below the previous year; 
however, rye futures was the largest since 
1945-46. 

Mr. Kauffman reported the year’s activity 
in fats and oil futures — nearly 20 billion 
pounds — at more than any previous year. 
Soybean oil futures at Chicago hit a record 
1214 billion pounds. 

Egg futures trading at Chicago amounted 
to 368,816 carlots, 13.4 per cent below the 
record 1955-56 but the second largest fiscal 
year figure on record. 

With all contract markets combined, vol- 
ume of futures trading for wheat totaled 
nearly 4.9 billion bushels in 1956-57, up 
16.9 per cent from 1955-56; corn nearly 2.3 
billion bushels, down 17.6 per cent; oats 
643 million bushels, down 6.4 per cent; 
flaxseed 6.1 million bushels, down 44.7 per 
cent. 

Soybeans nearly 41/2 billion bushels, down 
19.2 per cent; grain sorghums 17 million 
pounds, down 1014 per cent; soybean oil 
nearly 12.6 billion pounds, up 53.7 per 
cent; cottonseed meal 133,000 tons, down 
46.1 per cent; and soybean meal nearly 6.3 
million tons, down 6.1 per cent. 


Sales Top $100 Million 
For Lilly’s Half - Year 


Consolidated net sales for the first half 
of this year totaled $100,500,000 for Eli 
Lilly & Co., Indianapolis, President Eugene 
N. Beesley has estimated. Consolidated net 
income for the period is expected to reach 
17.7 million dollars. 

For the first six months of 1956, net in- 
come was $16,449,319, equal to $2.11 per 
common share. The 1957 six-month earn- 
ings per share is approximated at $2.23. 

Net sales for the first six months in 1956 
were slightly more than 90 million dollars. 
The 1957 six-month sales was the first half- 
year period in which its sales topped 100 
million dollars, Lilly said. 


A new Jay Bee mobile unit has been sold 
to Carroll McNeely, Statesville, N. C. 
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Coming Events 


National Soybean Processors Association, Leamington Hotel, 


Minneapolis Aug. 26 


American Soybean Association, Leamington Hotel, Minneapolis .......... Aug. 27-28 


Grain & Feed Dealers National Association, 
Commodore Perry Hotel, Toledo 


Sept. 8-10 


American Pet Food Manufacturers, Drake Hotel, Chicago ...............-. Sept. 11-13 
Illinois Turkey Growers, Harvey Wenzel Turkey Farm, Garden Prairie... Sept. 12 


National Mineral Feeds Association, Sheraton Hotel, Chicago 


Sept. 18-20 
Arkansas Formula Feed Conference, University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville Sept. 26-27 
Vermont Feed Dealers & Manufacturers Association, 
University of Vermont, Burlington Oct. 2 


Texas Nutrition Conference, Texas A & M College, College Station .......Oct. 3-4 


National Renderers Association, Hotel Statler, Los Angeles Oct. 10-12 


Association of American Feed Control Officials, 


Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C. Oct. 16-17 


Michigan Feed & Grain Dealers Association, 
Kellogg Center, Michigan State University, East Lansing ............ Oct. 17-18 


Nebraska Nutrition Conference, University of Nebraska, Lincoln ............... Oct. 18 
California Animal Industry Conference, Memorial Auditorium, 

Fresno Oct. 21-22 
Oklahoma Formula Feed Conference, Oklahoma A & M College, 

Stillwater Oct. 24-25 
Cornell Nutrition Conference, Statler Hotel, Buffalo —.... Oct. 30-Nov. 1 
Illinois Cattle Feeders’ Day, University of Illinois, Urbana —W ...Nov. 1 
Florida Nutrition Conference, University of Florida, Gainesville .......... Nov. 7-8 
Tennessee Feed Manufacturers Association, 

Peabody Hotel, Memphis Nov. 17-18 


Midwest Production School, Municipal Auditorium, Kansas City. ...... Nov. 20-22 


North Carolina Feed Manufacturers Association, 
Cruise to Bahamas 


Nov. 22-27 
Western Grain & Feed Association, Hotel Fort Des Moines, 
Des Moines Nov. 25-26 
North Carolina Nutrition Conference, 


North Carolina State College, Raleigh Dec. 5-6 
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Whenever someone wants to praise a protein supple- 
ment most highly you hear the phrase, “It’s as good as 
Spencer Kellogg’s Old Process Linseed Oil Meal”. 

S-K Linseed Oil Meal is the standard of comparison, 
but the practical test of value to the feeder is the live- 
stock it produces. 

These Angus are from the herd of Schmidt Brothers, 
Delmar, Iowa, six times winners of the carload grand 
championship at Chicago. Their herd is fed S-K Linseed 
Oil Meal the year round both for the market value gain 


and for the condition that makes champions. 


SPENCER KELLOGG MEAL SALES OFFICES ARE 
LOCATED AT: 

Buffalo CL 5850 Bellevue 2-8201 Chicago FR 2-3437 
Decatur 5365 Des Moines CH 4-7291 Long Beach NE 6-2331 
Minneapolis FE 5-4221 Philadelphia PE 5-8787 


Spencer Mills are located ot: N. J. e BELLEVUE, OH10 CHICAGO, ILL. © DECATUR, ILE. 


é 
é 
BUFFALO 5, N.Y. 
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there’s Nothing Else 
quite like Bordens 


Once again, from Borden’s, has come another impor- 
tant forward step in poultry nutrition . . . Borden’s 
new “300”, created to provide extra egg-producing 
fortification to commercial laying mashes at lower 
cost. 


Borden’s new “300” is a laboratory-tested and field- 
proved blend of vitamins, minerals and Fermacto* 
that will help maintain peak egg production month 
after month, even during the coldest weather. 


Today, the poultryman demands heavy, sustained 
egg production and he is more cost-conscious than 
ever. So, the feed manufacturer is faced with the task 
of putting quality and economy in the same bag. With 
Borden’s “300” in the formula, it can be done. 


FEED SUPPLEMENTS DEPARTMENT 
350 Madison Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


a ae ro Borden’s name for its exclusive blend of fermentation factors. 
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Seasonal sales apply not only to de- 
partment stores, but to feed men as 
well, according to Capitol Hill Hatch- 
ery, which last Easter dyed and sold 
some 60,000 chicks to residents of 
Oklahoma City. 

Owner J. C. Simmons takes advan- 
tage of every existing opportunity for 
increasing sales at Capitol Hill. 

Dressprint feed sacks still are high- 
ly popular in the area, Mr. Simmons 
reported, and this sales device is ex- 


By FRIEDA & SAM HYATT 


area that extends in a 10-mile radius 
from Capitol Hill. The firm was estab- 
lished in 1927, at which time Mr. 
Simmons moved into the new build- 
ing at the present site. A 30 by 50-foot 
salesroom contains island and _ shelf 
displays of insecticides, medicinals, 
farm equipment, seeds, and feeds. 
To the left of the salesroom is the 
office and sales counter. Directly to 


Promotions Varied Month by 
Seasons Set the Pace 


ploited fully. Members of the local - 


4-H club also receive considerable at- 
tention from the firm. 

Located in oil, cattle, and manufac- 
turing-rich Oklahoma City with its 
400,000 population in the center of 
the state, Capitol Hill Hatchery draws 
on a trade territory that converges on 
the city via five major highways. U.S. 
Highways 77, 277, 62, 66, and 270 
bring customers to the firm. 

The 60 by 100-foot brick building 
at 3117 S. Robinson av. is familiar to 
farmers and poultrymen over a wide 


DRESSPRINT sacks are 
still much in demand 
among customers of 

Capitol Hill Hatchery 


at Oklahoma City. 
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the rear of this line of traffic is a large 
warehouse for feed. To the right of 
the salesroom is the area for brooders 
and eggs. 

The firm handles the Superior line 
of feeds and receives deliveries by 
truck from the mill located on the 
same avenue a few blocks away. 

Capitol Hill Hatchery uses the park- 
ing area in front of the store and 
doors that open to the ground level to 
load and unload. Hand trucks ade- 
quately take care of the customers’ 
orders, 


CUSTOMERS favor 
patterns which they 
like and point out 

their preferences to 


friendly sales people. 


Well-known brands of sidelines in 
the form of Stonemo poultry grit, Pi- 
lot Brand oyster shell, Morton’s and 
Carey’s salts, Dr. Salsbury’s products, 
and field and garden seeds are popular. 
This 30-year-old concern does custom 
hatching and sells chicks. 

Jimmy Simmons, son of the owner, 
is recognized as one of the outstanding 
chick sexers in the country and has 
done this work in over half the states 
of the nation. 


Month 


The line of chicks sold at Capitol 
Hill is from Honeggers’ & Co., Inc., 
which has its hatchery at Forrest, 
Ill. Dr. George F. Godfrey, who had 
been serving on the poultry staff at 
Oklahoma A & M College, is execu- 
tive director of the Honegger hatch- 
ery operations. 


Book orders are placed for cage re- 
placements months ahead and the rep- 
utation of these experienced handlers 
earns a thriving volume in this cate- 
gory. Experienced growers who have 
adequate equipment raise birds for 
Capitol Hill Hatchery. They are fur- 
nished the feed and are paid a stip- 
ulated amount per bird. More than 
5,000 chicks are farmed out at a time 
on this basis. 

In addition to the feed supplied 
chick growers on a grow-pay agree- 
ment, more than 15 tons of poultry 
feed are sold each week. This type of 
feed is the best seller. A complete line 
of feeds is stocked and feed freshness 
is a trademark of the store. 

At the height of the season seven 
employes are required to meet the de- 
mands of feeders. Two men clean the 
incubators and tray the eggs. Numer- 
ous delivery calls necessitate a man to 
give full time to this department. Four 
workers are used on the sales floor. 
The flourishing mail order business 
extends into Texas, Missouri, Arkan- 
sas, and Tennessee, as well as all parts 
of Oklahoma. 

Deliveries are made over a 10-mile 
radius by means of a panel truck and 
the owner’s personal station wagon. 
No minimum purchase is required for 
this service and there is no regular 
route followed. Credit terms are 30 
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FORMULA feed sold by this up-to-date 
Oklahoma City feed retailer is 
delivered from the Superior mill 

only a few blocks away. Capitol Hill 
Hatchery is an aggressive merchandiser 
of feed, chicks, poultry supplies, 

and allied farm items. 


days net. Credit comprises 50 per cent 
of the total volume. 

Advertising is a vigorous selling tool 
at Capitol Hill Hatchery. Owner Sim- 
mons is fact-wise in his ads and gets 
a good response from space used in 
the Daily Oklahoman and Times news- 
papers, a spot television program on 
WKY-TV each Saturday morning, the 
classified section of the Oklahoma 
City telephone directory, and tele- 
phone directories in the suburbs. 

Mrs. Simmons considers calendar 
advertising, when a novelty, highly 
effective. The Capitol Hill Hatchery 
calendar is a money-maker for this 
concern. 

“We have published a picture of 
our granddaughter on the calendar,” 
Mrs. Simmons proudly observed. “We 
get calls from California, Texas, Ten- 
nessee, and all over Oklahoma for 
this calendar. It helps our mail order 
business and also increases our local 
sales.” 

Frequently customers come into the 
store and notify the Simmons they 
heard about the beautiful baby on 
their calendar. The subject is Mr. and 
Mrs. Simmons’ granddaughter, Linda. 
They also have a grandson, whose pic- 
ture appeared on store calendars until 
he became too old to be a baby subject. 

J. C. Simmons sponsors encourag- 
ment of youth projects and typical is 
his whole-hearted support of the Okla- 
homa chamber of commerce promo- 
tion of the Oklahoma county 4-H 
club broiler project. Each sponsor pays 
$10, which includes payment for 50 
baby chicks to start youngsters on 
their projects. In 1956, four top prizes 
were won by entrants using Capitol 
Hill Hatchery chicks. Two youngsters 
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were sponsored by Mr. Simmons that 
year. In 1957, he again is backing a 
deserving youngster. 

The chicks in the 4-H program are 
raised until they are nine weeks old. 
They are then brought into the com- 
merce club and experts judge which 
five are the best. These are auctioned 
off to the highest bidder. 

“This promotion helps feed sales,” 
observed Mrs. Simmons. “When the 
youngster comes in to buy chicks he 
also buys feed, fountains, and feeders. 
At the same time the parents buy 
chicks at this occasion because they 
believe they will have to help their 
child with his project. This further 
adds to feed sales and to supplies that 
are needed.” 

Oklahoman Simmons advised, “It 
pays to stick to one line of feed. This 
enables you to learn all the qualities 
and features of the products in the 
line and you can do a better job of 
handling and selling it. I started off 
years ago selling several lines of feed. 
You get better cooperation from your 
supplier if you go along with him all 
the way. And you can do a better job 
of advising for your customer when 
you concentrate on one line.” 


Sooner Stater J. C. Simmons is gain- 
ing steadily in feed business profits in 
the Oklahoma City feeding area by 
exploiting seasonal and year-around 
sales appeals and developing new pro- 
motion ideas to the fullest. 


Lowell DeYoung Co. of Woodensville, 


Wash., is operating a new Blue Streak 
hammer mill. 


An increase of $250,000 in its authorized 
capital stock has been announced by Ida- 
ho’s Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Idaho Falls. 


CALVERT NAMED 
Appointment of Myers Calvert as special 
assistant to Sales Manager Earl Mitchell has 
been announced by Alabama Flour Mills, 
Decatur. Mr. Calvert joined Alabama in 
1949, serving since in various flour and 
feed sales capacities. 


Dr. Paul Kifer Named to 


Purina Research Staff 

Dr. Paul E. Kifer has left the University 
of Georgia to join the poultry research staff 
of Ralston Purina Co. Also well-acquainted 
with mink research, Dr. Kifer co-authored 
the nutrition department of The Blue Book 


of Fur Farming, published by Editorial Serv- 
ice Co. 


DR. PAUL E. KIFER 


Dr. Kifer did mink research while study- 
ing for his doctorate in animal nutrition at 
Michigan State University. He earned his 
Ph.D. in 1956. Dr. Kifer was in poultry 
work at Georgia. 

As a Purina researcher, Dr. Kifer will 
work with Dr. J. L. Milligan in research on 
chicken broilers and roasters. Dr. Kifer is 
a native of Grove City, Pa. 


Dick Edgerton Is Named 
By Earl Branson Co. 


T. R. (Dick) Edgerton has joined Earl 
Branson Co., Kansas City. He will special- 
ize in the vitamin, mineral, and micro- 
nutrient business of the brokerage concern. 

The new Branson appointee formerly 
served with Merck & Co., Inc., and Red 
Star Yeast & Products Co. He also was with 
Pratt Food Co. 

Mr. Edgerton earned his bachelor’s and 
master’s degrees in chemistry at Kansas 
State College. He has been connected with 
the feed and allied industries since gradu- 
ation. 


Miller Appointed Daffin 


Salesman In New York 

Appointment of Andrew R. Miller Jr. 
as sales representative has been announced 
by Daffin Mfg. Co., Lancaster, Pa. Mr. 
Miller will sell for Daffin’s mobile feed mill 
division in New York. 

The new Daffin salesman was a sales en- 
gineer for Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., prior to his current assignment. Mr. 


‘Miller majored in electrical engineering at 


the University of Buffalo. 
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25 EXTRA EGGS PER PULLET HO 


for New as Profit Ideas 
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NT ACTION 


Geared up to bring you 
New Customers - New Tonnage 


That’s right! Wayne Feeds are geared up to give your customers 
25 extra eggs per pullet housed . . . Hogs ready for market two 
weeks earlier at lower cost . . . geared up to build increased feed 
tonnage for you. 


Wayne’s new Syncro-Zymic feed formulation is the result of exten- 
sive research tests on thousands of hogs and birds. The secret is in 
the right balance of nutrients to make better use of body enzymes. 
Wayne Researchers discovered that certain ratios of nutrients, 
properly geared to each other, put into more effective action the 
enzymes in the body of the pullet or hen. They call this working 
together of nutrients and enzymes “‘Syncro-Zymic Activity’’. 
Result: far greater feed efficiency than ever before. Tell and sell 
this new exclusive Wayne Syncro-Zymic story today. It’s geared 
up to bring you new customers and increased tonnage. 


HARD-HITTING PROMOTIONAL AIDS 


Get the Wayne Syncro-Zymic story and promotional aids. Tie-in 
with the effective Wayne advertising that will be pre-selling these 
new feeds for you! Send the coupon today! 


FREE PROMOTION KIT 


Allied Mills, Inc. 
Ft. Wayne 1, Indiana 


Yes! Rush me the details on ‘‘Syncro-Zymic" and the free promotion 
kit tailor-made for my business. 


Name. 


Co. Name. 
Address 
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Cyanamid now 
offers you this 


BHT straight 


ACCONOX 100 


Cyanamid adds straight BHT to its family 
of butylated hydroxy toluene products for 
those feed manufacturers who prefer to do 
their own blending. This product — in ex- 
tremely small particles—is free-flowing, will 
not cake. It is easy to use, disperses thor- 
oughly and evenly. It is non-electrostatic— 
will not cling to mixing equipment. 


BHT dry premix 


This highly regarded product was developed 
especially for feed manufacturers who pre- 
fer a dry premix. ACCONOX 25 contains 
25% butylated hydroxy toluene. It has all 
the free-flowing, non-electrostatic qualities 
of ACCONOX 100. It provides BHT in a 
solvent-extracted Soybean Feed carrier, is 
easy to use, and disperses evenly and com- 
pletely. 


Superior antioxidant 


in 3 convenient 
forms: 


Make Cyanamid 
your headquarters for 
antioxidant needs 
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BHT liquid premix 


LIQUANOX 


LIQUANOX 25 is 25% butylated hydroxy 
toluene in oil. This product is supplied for 
those manufacturers who prefer to handle a 
liquid product. 


ALL THREE of these products help prevent loss of 

potency of Vitamins A and E. All protect the yellow 
carotenoid pigments. All are effective in protecting against || 
encephalomalacia. Choose the form you prefer. Write or 

telephone for more information. ANIMAL FEED DEPARTMENT, 

FARM AND HOME DIVISION, AMERICAN 

CYANAMID COMPANY, NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK. 


lemark 
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A Broadway hit called “Damn 
Yankees” seems to typify the feelings 
of many baseball fans I encounter all 
across the United States. Of course, 
there are hordes of Yankee fans 
throughout the country, but it seems 
that the vast majority of people I talk 
to take great pleasure in seeing the 
Yankees get a good trimming. My 
feelings are with those who would pre- 
fer to see some team other than the 
Yankees win the pennant this year. In 
fact, every Saturday afternoon I glue 
myself to the radio to cheer every 
Yankee opponent, only to be too often 
disappointed by hearing the Yankees 
win. My wife can’t understand it. Her 
usual cryptic remark is, “Why do you 
listen to that particular game if you 
dislike the Yankees so much?” 


Fundamentallly, I guess it’s because 
everyone likes to see the underdog 
win. Deep down, however, one can’t 
help but admire a team which fights 
right down to the wire every time. 
Only last week Kansas City was lead- 
ing the Yanks in late innings 6 to 1. 
Staggered, but not beaten, this battl- 
ing Yankee crew tied the score in the 
ninth and went on to win in the last 
of the 10th. 


Basic Difference 

The typical explanation is that the 
Yankees are rich, they can buy all the 
best talent available, and they have a 
depth that other teams can’t match. 
Let’s be honest and look at the facts. 
Barring injuries, other American 
league teams can put nine men on the 
field who are just as good as the 
Yankees. Team after team outhits 
them and outplays them on the field. 
The basic difference, it seems to me, 
is that the Yankees have an “esprit 
de corps” that can’t be matched. They 
have that indispensable ingredient that 
wins, and wins again. They believe 
they're going to win and they do win. 


Right Attitude 
Being a winner in selling requires 
the same kind of right attitudes. Meas- 
ure a man with all the aptitude tests 
in the world and you can’t accurately 
determine his loyalty, his innermost 
drives, or his determination to win, 
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and win again. These characteristics lie 
deep within a salesman’s soul and they 
are carefully nurtured by a keen sales 
manager. 

Top sales producers enjoy the good 
commission checks they receive — but 
selling means more to them than mon- 
ey. Top sales producers are fighters! 
They love the spirit of the game. 
Nothing gives them a greater thrill 
than to probe and continue to probe 
until they have found a prospect's 
problem which they can solve far bet- 
ter than their competitor. Nothing 
thrills them more than tactfully using 
the word “Why?” to dig out the real 
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"Remember, Hortense, that isn't 
dressed weight!" 


BY RAY HOPPMAN 


objection the prospect has for not buy~ 
ing. Nothing can be more exciting 
than answering this real objection to 
the prospect’s complete satisfaction, 
leaving the prospect no choice but to. 
say “Yes.” 

These top producers seldom allow 
this aggressive spirit to appear brazen~ 
ly on the surface. Quietly and un- 
obtrusively they go about their de- 
termined way to get the order again 
and again. Facts bear this out. 


After Fifth Call 
In a survey made by the National 
Sales Executives club, the following 
statistics show why the salesman with 
determination to keep calling and keep 
asking for the order wins, and wins 
again. 
48 per cent of salesmen made one 
call and quit 
25 per cent of salesmen made two 
calls and quit 
12 per cent of salesmen made three 
calls and quit 
10 per cent of salesmen kept calling, 
kept asking for the order and 
made 80 per cent of the sales! 


The next time you have an oppor- 
tunity to watch the Yankees or hear 
their game on the radio or see them 
on TV ask yourself the question, “Are 
these supermen?” 

I believe you'll come to the conclu- 
sion that they breathe the same air as. | 
other ballplayers, eat the same kind of 
food, have a family like the rest of us, 
and want the same things out of life. 
They want to be successful. They 
want recognition and they are willing 
to pay the price to achieve it. 


Line "Em Up 

The next time you sit down to plar 
a week’s work put some of those tough 
prospects right at the top of the pros- 
pect list. Make up your mind you're 
going to sell them and you'll win, and. 
win again. 

Just because a prospect fails to greet: 
you with open arms the first time you 
call on him doesn’t mean that he 
can’t be sold if you use the right sell- 
ing methods and believe you can win. 
You, too, can tie the score in the ninth: 
and go on to win in the 10th. 
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Widowed Western Woman 
Continuing Business 


The age of chivalry is not dead! 

If you question the truth of this 
statement, ask Mrs. Nina D. Myers 
about it — for more than a year she 
has operated a feed store in Coolidge, 
Ariz., without assistance other than 
that she receives from her customers. 


*“Most of my customers are men,” 
Mrs. Myers said. “I seldom have to 
do any lifting of heavy sacks of feed, 
for the men who come to buy feed 
always load it into their own cars or 
trucks.” 

Mrs. Myers and her husband, Cecil, 
built and opened their Myers Feed & 
Seed Store in Coolidge in 1946. Both 
worked in the store, Mrs. Myers doing 
the office work and much of the 
buying. 

In April, 1956, Mr. Myers died, 


By PAUL B. NEES 


to operate the store as sort of a stop- 
gap to protect my interests. 

“No buyers turned up with whom I 
could make a satisfactory deal, so in 
February I canceled the listing,” she 
lated. “I would still sell if suitable op- 
portunity arose, because I think this is 
too big a job for a woman. However, I 
am now thinking in terms of maintain- 
ing and building up the business, rath- 
er than selling it.” 

However, Mrs. Myers doesn’t ex- 
pect to go along on her own indef- 
initely. 

“In time I expect to hire some help,” 
she commented. “I will be hard to 
please, though. I don’t want a man 
just for his brawn, to take orders from 
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NINA MYERS: "CHIVALRY IS FAR FROM DEAD." 


leaving Mrs. Myers with a feed store 
on her hands. 

“I felt that the operation of the 
store was more than I could under- 
take by myself,” Mrs. Myers. said. 
“However, I realized that an operat- 
ing business would be more likely to 
sell than one which was closed down, 
so I opened the store as usual the day 
after my husband’s burial and have 
been carrying on ever since. 

“Our home adjoined the store at 
the rear and we owned the lot next 
to the store. I listed the store and 
property with realtors after my hus- 
band’s death, hoping I could dispose 
of them. In the meantime I continued 
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me and throw sacks around. 

“T want one with initiative and ideas 
of his own for going after and build- 
ing up business. I realize I will have 
to pay to get this, but I don’t think I 
could get my money's worth in any 
other way.” 

Coolidge is a progressive farm com- 
munity of some 6,000 or 7,000 popu- 
lation, in Arizona’s lush irrigated val- 
ley. There is much dairying, cattle, 
and poultry raising thereabouts. 

There are some large feed accounts 
in the area, but Mrs. Myers makes no 
play for the big feeders, for she re- 
alizes they are in a position to buy 
feed as cheaply as she does, or to buy 


concentrates and mix their own feed. 

There are many smaller feeders in 
the area, though, and competition for 
their feed business is not as intense 
around Coolidge as in some other 
areas. These are the target for the vol- 
ume buildup at which Mrs. Myers is 
now aiming. 

Here is one way in which Mrs. 
Myers has already increased her feed 
sales. Though she formerly stocked 
but a single line of feed, she now 
stocks three — Red Star and Blue 
Star, products of Arizona millers, and 
nationally-known Larro. 

The results from offering the addi- 
tional lines have been most satisfac- 
tory. 

“Sales volume in the original line 
has shown no sign of diminishing,” 
Mrs. Myers said. “At the same time 
the two new lines have produced a 
considerable amount of plus business, 
and total volume is showing steady in- 
crease. It all goes to show that cus- 
tomers have their favorites in feed, 
the same as anything else, and they 
will go out of their way to buy prod- 
ucts on which they are presold by ad- 
vertising or experience.” 

Poultry feeds constitute the greater 
part of Mrs. Myers’ feed sales. She 
stocks a complete line of these, from 
starter to laying mash, in her three 
brands of feed. She also does a con- 
siderable business in cattle feeds and 
some in pet foods. 

Poultry sidelines add to total vol- 
ume as well as providing convenience 
that keeps customers coming to the 
store for their poultry feed. 

Baby chicks are among the best of 
the sidelines. Mrs. Myers regularly 
keeps a supply of chicks from a popu- 
lar Phoenix hatchery, and people who 
buy checks are good feed customers. 
Also stocked are brooders and other 
poultry supplies. 

In fact, the store has a well round- 
ed stock of farm needs, and the con- 
venience of one-stop shopping in this 
central, yet uncrowded, location makes 
it worth loading a sack of feed or two 
into one’s own truck or car. 

_ While feed and related lines pro- 
duce top volume, the seed end of the 
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Brand of 4-Nitrophenylarsonic Acid 


With Blackhead causing losses costing turkey 
raisers about 15¢ per poult started, on a na- 
tional average, a truly economical Blackhead 
preventive for use in feed seemed a practical 
necessity to Dr. Salsbury’s field-service repre- 
sentatives. 

To meet this need of your customers, a DR. 
SALSBURY’S research team developed Histo- 
stat. On test, Histostat proved a highly effec- 
tive Blackhead preventive under the most 
exacting controlled conditions! 


EFFECTIVE, SAFE, IMPROVES FINISH 
Now thousands of growers have raised mil- 
lions of turkeys on feed containing Histostat. 
Their practical field experience further proves 


that Histostat is not only highly effective, safe 
and palatable, but truly economical . . . that 
2 birds saved more than pay for medication 
for 100 birds . . . that expensive “treatments” 
after preventable outbreaks are now not only 
“old fashioned,” but economically impractical, 
by comparison. Growers find Histostat also 
improves finish . . 
values. 


. helps increase market 


OFFER FEEDS CONTAINING HISTOSTAT 
Give your turkey grower customers the ad- 
vantage of this economical protection . . . 
reduce your own flock service work . . . with 
superior turkey feed containing Histostat. 
Write for authoritative literature today. 


DR. SALSBURY’S LABORATORIES 
CHARLES CITY, IOWA 


‘FEED PRODUCTS DIVISION 
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Manufacturers of Buildings + Oil Equipment + Farm Equipment + Dry Cleaners Equipment + Outdoor Advertising Equipment * Custom Fabrication 
Sales offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. * Houston, Tex. * Birmingham, Ala. + Atlanta, Ga. * Minneapolis, Minn. * Chicago, Ill. * Detroit, Mich. 
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For controlled strength, a Butler has three times the girts and 
twice the vertical supports of a comparable industria! metal building. 


For controlled circulation Butler fans are especially designed to 
deliver the greatest volume of air at the static pressures found in 
Butler buildings. 


For controlled aeration Butler Force-Aire equipment includes fac- 
tory fabricated floor air ducts, screened to prevent clogging. 


For controlled temperature Butler buildings can have electronic 
scanning equipment installed so temperatures of the entire pile can 
be taken from outside. 


More than a flat storage building 
quality-control center 


For flat storage, only the best is good enough .. . 
The quality construction of Butler steel grain 
storage buildings provides greater protection for 
your grain—makes it easier to control grade. From 
the tight foundation to the die-formed roof ridge— 
from the perfectly-mated cover panels to the one- 
piece corners—a Butler buildingis strong,tight,dry. 
This superior storage space needs only two more 
things to complete it as the perfect quality-control 
center. It needs the proper grain conditioning sys- 
tem and the proper installation of that system. 
Butler Force-Aire grain conditioning equipment 
—pbuilt especially for Butler buildings — aerates 


stored grain and controls moisture migration with 
maximum efficiency and economy. Your Butler 
Builder knows exactly what size equipment to 
install . . . and will install it properly. 

The Butler slide film on grain storage will show 
you how you can own America’s finest flat storage 
buildings at less than one-third the cost of ver- 
tical structures. Ask your Butler Builder to show 
you the film, or send for Butler’s informative grain 
storage building catalog. 

You'll find your Butler Builder listed in the 
Yellow Pages of your telephone directory under 
“Buildings” or “Steel Buildings”— or write direct. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7392 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 


Cleveland, Ohio * New York City and Syracuse, N.Y. * Washington, D.C. * Burlington, Ont., Can. 
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business is a profitable one. Not only 
does Mrs. Myers offer a complete se- 
lection of garden and farm seeds, but 
she also sells many bedding plants. 
Fertilizers, insecticides, and other farm 
and garden needs sell well, too. 


Most of the business at the store is 
of the cash and carry type. Mrs. My- 
ers’ suppliers deliver direct to some 
of her customers who buy in half-ton 
lots or more. What other delivering 
has to be done she does herself. 

“T have some customers who have 
no way of getting their purchases 
home,” she said. “These are mostly 
old folks and pensioners who have no 
cars. They usually do their buying 
around the first of the month, and I 
deliver such purchases anywhere in 
town. 

“I usually make deliveries before 
opening or after closing the store, but 
sometimes I close at a slack time in 
the middle of the day and make de- 
liveries,” she continued. “I usually 
find customers waiting for me when I 
return, for they know my routine and 


FEEDS FOR SALE 


FEEDS FOR SALE 


figure that Ill be back soon. 

“Having my home connected with 
the store makes it pretty hard to keep 
strict store hours. I have calls for 
feed and other things after hours, for 
people know I am there. This makes 
my job heavier and gives me little 
chance to rest, but I appreciate the 
extra business and the good will result- 
ing from this dependence on me.” 


Despite the fact that Nina Myers 
worked alongside her husband in the 
store for 10 years, she has found that 
not everything he knew rubbed off on 
her. 

“He was an expert on feeding cat- 
tle and poultry and other farm prob- 
lems,” Mrs. Myers said. “I have 
wished many times that I had paid 
better attention when he told people 
what fertilizer to use, and when and 
how. 


“I guess a woman can’t be expected 
to know everything, though, and I am 
doing my best to give my customers 
value received for all their kindness 


to me.” 
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Badger State Feed Sales 
Up 9.1 Per Cent in ‘56 


Wisconsin farmers bought 9.1 per cent 
more commercial feed in 1956 than a year 
earlier, according to figures just released by 
the Wisconsin department of agriculture. 
Tons of feed retailed in the state last year 
totaled 1,048,708, with a retail value of 
approximately $75,000,000. 

Walter B. Griem, feed and fertilizer sec- 
tion chief, said 66.84 per cent of total feed 
sales was represented by 700,924 tons of 
mixed or formula feeds. This is up 85,000 
tons from 1955. 
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Accounting for a large share of the in- 
crease were dairy feed sales, with 198,800 
tons sold in 1956, compared with 135,968 
tons in 1955. Poultry feeds increased to 
314,607 tons from 287,711 tons the pre- 
vious year. 

Sales of unmixed protein feeds decreased 
slightly in 1956, with 177,473 tons sold, 
compared to 181,486 in 1955. In 1956, 
farmers purchased 41,018 tons of soybean 
meal against 24,126 in 1955, cutting back 
linseed meal purchases from 74,070 tons in 
1955 to 61,192 tons last year. 

Fewer malt sprouts and dried grains were 
purchased last year than in 1956 — 41,076 
tons in 1955 against 37,373 a year earlier. 


Among the low-protein feeds, wheat mill 
feeds remained the most povular, with 
106,520 tons sold, up 19,000 from 1955. 
All other tonnages sold held steady. The 
amount of unclassified feeds sold last year 
changed little from 1955, although the use 
of molasses dropped by nearly 5,000 tons 
and of ground limestone by 2,000 tons. 


Texan Bott Is First in 
ManAmar Sales Contest 


Copping first place in a recent sales con- 
test for ManAmar. feed supplements was 
John R. Bott of San Antonio, Tex. Mr. 
Bott functions as territory manager for 
Philip R. Park, Inc., San Pedro, Calif., 
which manufactures the product. 

Second-place winner is Robert Lutz of 
Porterville, Calif. The sales contest period 
ran from September, 1956, through Febru- 
ary, 1957. 

Sales Manager Cedric Bunten noted that 
ManAmar sales showed a satisfying increase 
during the contest. 


Name Two to Honeggers’ 


Sales Staff, Up Koehl 


Clyde Koehl has been elevated to man- 
ager of purchasing and traffic at the In- 
dianola, Iowa, plant of Honeggers’ & Co., 
Inc., Fairbury, Ill. The firm also has ap- 
pointed Ron Gerig and Ray Ringger as- 
sistant district managers. 

Mr. Koehl, who joined Honeggers’ in 
1954, has been serving with the traffic de- 
partment at the Fairbury headquarters since 
January, 1956. Prior he was in the pur- 
chasing department. 

Messrs. Gerig and Ringger will assist Ed 
Ringger, district manager of the LaSalle 
sales area. Mr. Gerig was with a Honegger 
associate feed store in Wenona, Ill., prior to 
joining the Big H feed sales force. 

Ray Ringger was employed at a Honegger 
associate feed store at Gridley, Ill. He has 
four years experience in feed sales and farm 
service work. 


West Germany Imports 
Of Oilcake, Meal Eased 


Oilcake and meal imports from. dollar 
areas have been liberalized temporarily by 
West Germany. The government reported 
three stipulations: 1) protein and fat con- 
tent must be stated, 2) the import must be 
an acceptable trade product, and 3) oilcake 
and meal must not be re-exported except 
for freely-convertible currency. 

The United States, which supplied sub- 
stantial quantities of linseed meal to West 
Germany during the last two years, can ex- 
pect more competition from Argentina this 
year, USDA said. Argentina’s flaxseed crop 
in 1956-57 was larger than in recent years. 


Nappanee, Ind., has a new Honegger out- 
let, John Hockstetler's Feed Service Co. 


A new Blue Streak mixer has beer pur- 
chased by Jack Drury & Co. of Ricis!and 
Center, Wis. 


Commercial Elevator Co. at Haines, Ore., 
las a new manager, Raymond Ward. 
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Growing Livestock Population 
Arkansas Sparks New Plant 


By BRUCE W. SMITH 
Photos by The Feed Bag 


Energetic young Paul Henry of Ar- 
kansas is already beginning to reap 
the benefits of a progressive expansion 
program launched by the firm he man- 
ages, J. K. Southerland of Melbourne. 
(That's the full firm name, Melbourne 
being the city in northern Arkansas in 
which the company is located.) 

Southerland of Melbourne has just 
completed a highly-efficient new cus- 
tom feed mill which rounds out Found- 
er Southerland’s service to farmers in 
his section of northern Arkansas. The 
veteran hatcheryman has turned over 
operation of the much-needed mill to 
capable young Mr. Henry. Mr. South- 
erland makes his headquarters at Bates- 
ville, 35 miles southeast of Melbourne. 

The benefits resulting from the new 
custom mill, a Prater design, began to 
accrue shortly after plans for it were 
announced. Interested broiler raisers 
and other livestock producers indicat- 
ed their desire to utilize the custom 
layout even before it was completed. 

The Southerland of Melbourne mill 
culminates 25 years of poultry indus- 
try activity by J. K. Southerland. The 
plant was made necessary by the fast- 
growing broiler industry in the Mel- 
bourne section of north central Ar- 
kansas. 

“We've been selling feed here at 
Melbourne since 1953,” Manager Hen- 
ry explained. “But it was strictly a 
packaged-feed proposition from a store 
in the crowded downtown district. 

“As the broiler population grew, it 


became apparent to us that we would 
have to expand to keep up with it. 
We went to Prater with our ideas, the 
company added its ideas, and the re- 
sult is our new plant. We really like 
it,” he added. 

Southerland’s is the only custom 
feed mill in a 30-mile trading area and 
Paul Henry aims to render a caliber of 
service which will discourage others 
who might be thinking of setting up 
custom competition. 

The Southerland of Melbourne mill 
measures 40 by 20 feet and the entire 
structure, including displayroom and 
warehouse, is 40 feet wide by 80 feet 
long. Its equipment includes the fol- 
lowing: 

Fairbanks-Morse scale 

Kelly Duplex molasses mixer 

Universal elevator legs 

Two 1)4-ton Blue Streak mixers 

Seventy-five-horsepower Blue 

Streak hammer mill 

Thirty-horsepower Blue Streak fan 

Roskamp oat crimper 

Twenty-inch Prater drag feeder, 


PAUL HENRY 
Plenty of incentive. 


ranged by James C. Wilson, sales en- 
gineer from Mendenhall, Miss. Stor- 
age is provided for 150 tons of feed in- 
gredients in overhead bins. Two bins 
hold corn and two concentrates. Addi- 
tion of another is planned for oats. 

22 feet long Built of wood with metal siding, the 
Gridley truck hoist Southerland mill incorporates an un- 
Design of the mill section was ar- usually efficient equipment layout. 
Machinery units are placed to avoid 

ARKANSAS’ growing J. K. Southerland back-tracking and congestion. 
“Three-fourths of the feed we make 
is for broilers,” Paul Henry disclosed. 
“Almost all of this feed is handled in 
plant pictured at left. Second photo bulk. Our largest broiler raiser has 

, about 19,000 birds at present. 
all our broiler feeders,” he continued. 
processing plant. © Arkansas has made out better than 


feed and poultry processing operation 


recently constructed the new Melbourne 


store at Batesville, site also of his 
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GET Mixers 


VERTAMIX 


with the money-making B | | 


America’s greatest 
value in vertical 
mixers. Exclusive 
THORO-FLOW de- 
vice makes possible 
the mixing of feeds 
that no other mixer 
can handle. Write 
for Bulletin 97. 


HORIZONTAL BATCH MIXERS 


Sprout-Waldron offers the 
most complete line of hori- 
zontals in the field. They’re 
available in all practical 
sizes, all price classes, and 
with the widest possible se- 
lection of drives, discharge 
arrangements, and agita- 
tors. Write for Bulletin 128. 


SPROUT-WALDRON'S 


The BIG PLUS s un- 
matched ability to plan and provide the best 
> aed to solve your individual prob-. 
em 


__. PLUS the widest possible selection of mixing 
needs 


PLUS recommendations that are Strictly un-— 
biased because Sprout-Waldron makes all 
types and sizes of mixers oe equipment for 
complete systems . 


PLUS engineering. know-how, skilled crafts: 

manship, manufacturing facilities, and serv- 
_ ice that meet the most rigid requirements of 

the feed, chemical, and food industries ... 


PLUS a research program that continually 
develops designs ane new cost-saving 
_ methods .. 


PLUS a reliability ecaee ‘on 90 years of serv- 
ice to the feed industry. 


CUSTOMIX 


It forces molasses into the feed 
at correct percentages without 
heating. No balling, no lumps. 
Deluxe Coldmix is available 
for large manufacturers. Write 
for Bulletin 98. 


LARGE DOUBLE AGITATOR 


A high-capacity molasses 
mixer with two low-speed agi- 
tators that both mix and con- 
vey. A variety of sizes. Capaci- 
ties up to 60 tons per hour. 
Small model available for cus- 
tom mixing. Write for Bulle 
tins 131 or 111. 


_. You get these BIG PLUS values at no extra 


cost with every Sprout-Waldron machine. 


_ For best end results = 
$tart with SPROUT-WALDRON | 


FE/428 


SPROUT - RP 
—— the Beat ix Egugmend Since (506 — 
22 LOGAN ST., MUNCY, PA. 


Exclusive Canadian Distributors: Strong-Scott, Limited, Winnipeg 


PELLET MILLS * HAMMER, ROLLER, ATTRITION, AND BURR STONE MILLS * MIXERS 
* SCREW, BELT, AND PNEUMATIC CONVEYORS ® BUCKET ELEVATORS ® CUTTERS, 
CRUSHERS, AND FEEDERS * REELS, SEPARATORS, AND ASPIRATORS © BULK FEED 
TRUCKS © PERMAGLAS STORAGE STRUCTURES *® BUHLER BROTHERS FLOUR MILLING 
EQUIPMENT 
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To make sure your customers get the best per- 
formance from the feeds you sell, recommend that 
they also feed Morton T-M Salt free choice to their 
livestock. When they do, your mixed or formula 
feeds will give outstanding results .. . and that’s what 
brings back steady customers! 


Feeding Morton T-M Salt is an easy, sees 
way for livestock men to be sure their animals get 
the essential trace minerals. Morton uses top quality 
compounds that research has shown to be the best 
nutritionally available sources of trace minerals. 


And only Morton T-M Salt has Propylene Glycol 
added—a superior anti-dusting, anti-segregating 
agent patented for use by the Morton Salt Com- 
pany—to keep the trace minerals evenly distributed 
in the salt. 


You profit two ways: from the Morton T-M Salt 
you sell—and from increased sales of feed to steady, 
satisfied customers. 


Do you also mix feeds? Ask your Morton salesman 


about Morton Mixing Salts—the finest available. 


The Morton name sells salt for you! 
Powerful advertising tells livestock men 
about Morton T-M Salt. They read Morton 
ads in their favorite farm publications... 
hear Morton sales messages every Saturday 
noontime on Alex Dreier’s radio show, 
“Topic for Today.” When you recommend 
Morton T-M Salt to any customer, he 
already knows you are recommending the 


finest product of its kind. 


MORTON SALT COMPANY 
Chicago 3, Illinois 
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Georgia this year and our June 25 
price, for example, was 20 cents.” 

(Southerland of Melbourne prac- 
tices integration and all charges for 
feed, birds, and supplies are deducted 
before the broiler raiser receives his 
check from the market.) 

Processed birds are prepared in J. K. 
Southerland’s plant at Batesville. The 
plant can turn out 25,000 eviscerated 
birds a day and an expansion to 50,000 
birds daily appears likely. 

Southerland-processed broilers are 
shipped to the North and East. One of 
the major national food chains is in- 
cluded on the customer list. 

“While we are in the integration 
picture, we do not offer a guarantee 
to the producer,” Paul Henry stated. 
“Our customers are highly feed con- 
version conscious. Right now, their 
average is below 2.5. 

“We are greatly in favor of free 
enterprise in broiler production and 
everywhere else. We are proud of our 
customers because they are high-class 
poultrymen. We have no ‘deals’ with 
farmers except the general contract.” 

Each quarter J. K. Southerland of 
Melbourne awards a government sav- 
ings bond to the poultryman who 
achieves the best feed conversion rec- 
ord. And twice a year a broiler raisers’ 
“feast” is served. 

The Southerland business isn’t all 
broilers, however. Beef and dairy cat- 
tle raising is expanding, too. The feed 
business at Melbourne includes a vol- 
ume of about 10 per cent each for the 
two classes of ruminants, in addition 
to the 75 per cent in poultry feeds. 
Hogs make up five per cent of the 
volume. 

“Some of our broiler feed customers 
also have dairy cows,” Mr. Henry re- 
lated. “Based on their experience with 
the birds, they now are practicing keen 
feed conversion efforts with the milk- 


” 


ers. 


Paul Henry recently fed a demon- 
stration group of 50 steers in a pasture 
near Melbourne and convinced local 
beef raisers of the merits of his feed- 
ing program. First result was a 10-ton 
feed order from a local beefman. 

“We are just getting into gear with 
our expanded sales and service route 
system,” Mr. Henry stated. 


Backing up this program will be the 
firm’s three two-ton trucks, half-ton 
panel, and half-ton pickup truck. Ad- 
vertising in the Melbourne Times fig- 
ures prominently in Paul Henry’s fu- 
ture plans. 
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Rhodes General Manager 
For IM & C Division 


Bryce L. Rhodes has been appointed gen- 
eral manager for the phosphate chemicals 
division of International Minerals & Chemi- 
cal Corp., Chicago. Vice President Howard 
F. Roderick disclosed Mr. Rhodes’ appoint- 
ment. 

Mr. Rhodes joined International Miner- 
als in 1954 as division development man- 


BRYCE L. RHODES 


ager and was named development and pro- 
duction staff manager in 1956. Prior to 
joining International, he was vice president 
of Synthron, Inc., Providence, R. I. 

The new general manager earned his 
master’s degree in chemical engineering in 
1946 at Cornell University. Mr. Rhodes is 
a member of two chemical engineering or- 
ganizations and the American Association 
of Textile Chemists & Cholorists. 


Owaneco (Ill.) Farmers Elevator has pur- 
chased a new Blue Streak mixer. 


R. O. Stroud and Raymond Blair 
head Paul Henry’s seven-man staff at 
Southerland of Melbourne. Mrs. Hen- 
ry lends a skilled hand in office ac- 
tivities. 

J. K. Southerland still has a limited- 
scale mill at Batesville, but the new 
Melbourne mill doubtless will largely 
supplant it. Mr. Southerland will con- 
tinue to supply Vantress cross and In- 
dian River-Nichols cross broilers from 
his hatchery at Batesville. 

The promise of the future looks ex- 
tremely bright for J. K. Southerland 
of Melbourne, Ark., and its alert man- 
ager, Paul Henry. The firm’s modern 
custom mill is achieving twofold re- 
sults: 1) bringing in a greater dollar 
volume than ever before and 2) ren- 
dering a genuine, needed community 
service. 


BEAM JOINS ADM 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. has appoint- 
ed Charles W. Beam assistant advertising 
manager for formula feeds. The newcomer 
to the Minneapolis firm will assist Gene 
Fowler. 


Burned Penn State Plant 
Rescued by Daffin Unit 


A Pennsylvania Farm bureau branch plant 
at Manheim, damaged recently by fire, is 
continuing production by use of the “pack- 
aged” feed plant made by Daffin Mfg. Co., 
Lancaster, Pa. The Daffin equipment was 
installed five days after the feed facilities 
had been destroyed by fire. 

Daffin reported the mill had expected to 
be closed up to 10 months; however, it now 
is up to normal feed production except for 
pelleted feed. The Daffin unit does not 
handle pellets. 

Normal feed output at the Manheim 
plant is from 48,000 to 50,000 tons yearly. 
The Daffin unit installed includes a hammer 
mill, dust-control system, horizontal-vertical 
combination mixer, and liquid molasses 
blender. 

The Manheim plant is said to serve 25 
counties in eastern and southern Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Nonfat Dry Milk Imports 
Are Planned by Canada 


Plans to import nonfat dry milk have been 
announced by the Canadian minister of 
agriculture. Contracts for buying, selling, 
and importing the product are being han- 
dled by the Canadian agricultural products 
board. 

The board plans to purchase from Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand quantities needed 
to ease the immediate supply position. Ship- 
ments of Australian butter and cheese to 
the United Kingdom this year are consid- 
erably below last year. 


Industry Support Strong 
To National 4-H Club 


Eighty-one feed manufacturers as of mid- 
year had contributed financially this year to 
the National 4-H Club foundation, the or- 
ganization has reported. More than 2.2 
million boys and girls are members of the 
4-H movement. 

The foundation recently presented an 
award to J. D. Sykes of Ralston Purina Co. 
for his leadership as chairman of the organi- 
zation’s Builders council. Mr. Sykes was 
instrumental in obtaining the support of 
feed men in joining agriculturally-related 
groups in backing the 4-H club. 

Funds contributed by feed industry mem- 
bers will be used to help carry out such 4-H 
programs as its international farm youth ex- 
change and national club center and in 
training youth leaders. 


Hugo (Minn.) Elevator now is operating 
a new Bryant crusher. 


Four-Square Farm Service at Bethel, Ohio, 
has installed a new Blue Streak mixer and 
drag feeder. 
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Make sure the fats in your feeds 


are protected by Tenox antioxidants 


With the wide variety of inedible fats and meat scraps being 
processed by renderers today, it is more important than ever 
that the fats and meat meal you buy be protected by the proper 
antioxidant. 

Tenox antioxidants give you the safeguard you need. They 
preserve the vitamin content and nutritional value of your 
feeds, while keeping them fresh and palatable. 

In recommending Tenox to your renderer, you are assured 
of receiving greases, tallows and meat meal of maximum sta- 
bility. As the leading supplier of food-grade antioxidants, 
Eastman offers users the widest range available. Our long ex- 
perience enables us to recommend not only the most effective 
formulation, but also the most efficient method of adding it. 

If your renderer is not already using Tenox, it will pay you 
to call this to his attention. It’s your best guarantee that your 
fat-containing feeds will win—and keep-—satisfied customers. 
EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC., subsidiary of Eastman 
Kodak Company, KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE. 


Eastman food-grade antioxidants 


- 
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Three Most Important Mink Feed 
Advancements Recent Years 


By ROBERT. J. LALOR, Heger Products Co. 


The three most important nutritional developments of immediate practical 
concern to mink ranchers in the last five years include: 
1) The adaptation of new poultry, packing house byproducts, and complete 


meat products in practical mink diets. 


2) The role of common salt in the prevention of dehydration -or nursing 


sickness in lactating mink. 


3) The use of ammonium chloride or phosphoric acid to prevent urinary 


calculi in mink. 


There was a period a few years ago 
when our industry was quite con- 
cerned about the future availability of 
products suitable for mink feed. Since 
that time the industry has come a 
long way in finding ways of using 
products which were used only occa- 
sionally if at all before. Credit for this 
progress is due both to the ranchers 
and to the commercial concerns. 


New Problems 

More problems, some of them new, 
have occurred and are occurring be- 
cause of the use of many of these new 
products. The unhappy experiences 
of some fur farmers finding that di- 
ethylstilbestrol - contaminated poultry 
products are not compatible to good 
production is an example of one these 
new problems. Added to this is the 
fact that many of the other products 
vary considerably in their chemical 
composition and may not be handled 
in a proper manner. However, let us 
not give up or be frightened because 
of these difficulties, but rather let us 
intelligently learn how to cope with 
them and eventually handle them in 
every instance. 

The fact that some poultry is treat- 
ed with stilbestrol does not mean that 
all poultry byproducts are unfit for 
mink food. By educating the poultry 
processor in regard to the danger of 
stilbestrol and the need for sanitary 
handling, one is able to obtain safe 
poultry products of rather high nutri- 
tional value. Indications are that the 
amount of poultry byproducts avail- 
able for mink feed will gradually in- 
crease and become a more important 
item in practical mink diets. However, 
there is no room in this field for care- 
lessness or chances both on the part 
of the supplier and the mink rancher. 
As more sources are made available, 
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we all must insist that the stilbestrol 
situation is understood and coped 
with. 


Useful Products 

In the Midwest, there is a large 
amount of turkey and chicken offal — 
including entrails, heads, feet, and 
legs — available and in other areas 
there are significant amounts of duck 
byproducts available. 

Packing house byproducts are quite 
readily available and when used intel- 
ligently can form a good part of the 
mink diet. Here we should be especial- 
ly concerned with the handling of 
these products and their variation as 
far as chemical composition is con- 
cerned. Unless the rancher pays par- 
ticular attention to the variability of 
the fat content of many of these prod- 
ucts, he can get into trouble. 


Mixed Meats 
Recently the practice of mixing red 
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meat, liver, fish, byproducts, for ex- 
ample, into one product (which is 
ground) has become popular and this 
type of feed offers several advantages. 
First of all, however, extreme care 
must be taken in the preparation of 
such a product and its formulation 
must be sound, as the ultimate con- 
sumer is depending entirely upon it 
(plus the cereal which he adds) for 
his feeding success. It is best that 
these products be of the open-formula 
type. 

Experience has shown that the me- 
dium to small-sized mink ranch and 
also the beginning mink rancher has 
benefited considerably with the com- 
pletely mixed frozen products. The 
most obvious reason for this is that he 
is using a formula which has been 
tested and thoroughly mixed. Compare 
this to the rancher with only a small 
amount of mink trying to buy each 
individual ingredient separately and 
maintain a supply of each while try- 
ing to keep each item as fresh as pos- 
sible. In other words, the complete 
mixed products have enabled these 
ranchers to produce a better quality 
mink through better feeding. The 
cereal portion of the mink diet has not 
been included in the package contain- 
ing the fresh frozen items. However, 
this is being worked upon and perhaps 
quite soon it will be possible to mix 
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and freeze a complete mink ration in- 
cluding all of the fresh frozen items 
and the cereal portion to be merely 
thawed out later and fed. 


Use of Salt 

The quite simple, but really spec- 
tacular, findings by Dr. G. R. Hart- 
sough that the addition of a little extra 
common salt to mink diets at the time 
the females are lactating have enabled 
many mink ranchers to reduce the loss 
of females during the month of June. 
It is a simple matter to add extra salt 
to the mink ration and in many cases 


today this is being taken care of by 
including more salt in the cereal. How- 
ever, each rancher should check into 
the particular cereal being used to 
make sure that adequate salt is being 
furnished. Now that salt has been add- 
ed to most all practical mink diets, 
losses from nursing sickness have been 
negligible. This development has prov- 
en so worthwhile that we must in- 
clude it in the list of the three most 
important nutritional developments in 
the past five years. 


Start on ...Walk away... 


UNLIKE MANY DRYERS, an Arid-Aire is self-operating. Simply turn it on 
and walk away from it ! No loading, unloading, or operating attendance required. 
With an Arid-Aire there is no clogging—the machine cleans itself automatically. 
Heavy insulation prevents heat loss and conserves fuel. Bushel for bushel, 
Arid-Aire has greater capacity at less cost than any other dryer. 


500 BUSHELS PER HR. CAPACITY An Arid-Aire Model 4 Dryer 
provides even drying of up to 600 bushels an hour for wheat, barley, oats, rye, 
milo maize and other small grains—up to 400 bushels an hour for shelled corn, 
soybeans, and rice. 


PAYS FOR ITSELF ! Depending on amount of grain handled, some owners 
pay for their Arid-Aire in a single drying season. Superior engineering provides 
high capacity—keeps operating costs LOW! Fuel and electrical costs average 
one cent per bushel for shelled corn, soybeans, milo and rice—approximately 
half that amount for smaller grains. When other cost factors are added such as 
depreciation, maintenance and manpower, maximum costs will not exceed 
the lowest cost of any other dryer. 


lm, 


With a small initial payment, you can use an Arid-Aire on a rental basis—tfry it 
before you buy it! This plan enables you to test the tremendous profit potential right 
at your own elevator. 

Simply make reasonable rental payments while the “dryer is paying for itseff." 
At the end of the minimum rental period, all rental payments apply on the purchase. 
No “hidden charges"—no “extras.” Only Arid-Aire can make this’ offer! 


Write for Literature and Details 


DAYCOM, INC. 
813 - 3rd Avenue N.E. 


Subsidiary of the DAY Company 
Minneapolis 13, Minnesota 
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Calculi Checked 

Application of the principle that 
feeding certain. chemical compounds 
reduces the acidity of an animal's urine 
to mink feeding by Dr. William Le- 
oschke at the University of Wiscon- 
sin has enabled mink ranchers to prac- 
tically eliminate urinary calculi or 
bladder stones in their mink herds. 

The original work centered around 
ammonium chloride, but more recently 
it has been found that phosphoric acid 
probably does a little better job in the 
prevention of urinary calculi. In addi- 
tion to its effect in preventing stones, 
phosphoric acid also provides a means 
of reducing feed spoilage due to 
growth of bacteria. Phosphoric acid 
has found widespread use in the in- 
dustry and probably will continue to 
be fed in large quantities. 

In discussing urinary calculi we 
should not ignore the infectious aspect 
as it has been demonstrated quite well 
that infection in the bladder plays an 
important role in the development of 
stones. 

Therefore, any practices that tend 
to eliminate infection in the urinary 
tract are worthwhile on the mink 
ranch. This Wisconsin research has 
meant enough to mink ranchers, in 
terms of fewer losses and fresher feed, 
that we must include it as one of the 
three most significant nutritional de- 
velopments in recent years. 


Research Ahead 

While our industry, because of its 
size, does not carry on the amount of 
research that some other animal indus- 
tries do, I believe we have come a long 
way in learning how to feed our mink 
adequately even when faced with a 
rapidly dwindling supply of horse- 
meat. In addition, when problems have 
occurred with the use of newer feed 
products the industry has coped with 
them rather well. 

Let us all be alert while we are prog- 
ressing and do just as good a job as 


we possibly can. 


A new 1'/2-ton Blue Streak mixer has been 
installed at Bartley & Co., Ferdinand, Ind. 


Home Mix Feed Co. of Wilton Junction, 
Iowa, has installed a new Blue Streak 
mixer. 


New Lathrop (Mich.) Elevator has install- 
ed a new Blue Streak mixer. 


PURINA DIVIDEND 
A regular dividend of 20 cents per com- 
mon share has been declared by Ralston 
Purina Co. The dividend will be paid Sept. 
12 to shareholders of record Aug. 22. 
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Three generations of the Bullock 
family in Artesia, N. Mex., have held 
the reins on a prospering feed business 
that nearly is as old as the city itself. 
As the city grew and feeding methods 
changed, so did E. B. Bullock & Sons 
Feed Co., founded in 1912. 

E. B. Bullock, son of the founder of 
the firm, handed the managerial reins 
to his two sons, Bill and Charlie, a dec- 
ade ago. Artesia, population 8,500, is 
located in south central New Mexico. 

Though its history goes back nearly 
a half century, there is nothing an- 


Both are big sellers to livestock and 
poultrymen of the area. 

Bill Bullock added, “We sell a vari- 
ety of feed and seed. In an area like 
this where dairy, poultry, irrigated 
farming, and ranching combine to 
make a rich agricultural area, a busi- 
ness must handle a little of everything. 

“We must keep a supply of pet 
foods, stock salt, animal health prod- 
ucts, feeders, poultry equipment, and 
ranching equipment, such as gates, 
waterers, tanks, and other items.” 

Mr. Bullock said “the store aims at 


alfalfa hay and have built up a tremen- 
dous sale of alfalfa seed. They supply 
this to a big part of eastern New Mex- 
ico and ship to a dozen states farther 
north and east. 

To handle such a volume of trade, 
the firm has had to keep up with 
changing times and add new equip- 
ment from time to time. At present it 
has mixers, grinders, seed cleaners, 
and a 100 by 140-foot warehouse for 
feed and seed storage. In addition, two 
large barns in the country store alfal- 
fa hay. The only machine it does not 


Formulas to Bo the Best Fattening Job 


Personalized Feeds 


cient about the methods of doing 
business, or the stock. The Bullock 
brothers have one of the most pros- 
perous feed companies in New Mexi- 
co. They sell feed, seed, and farm 
equipment to ranchers and farmers in 
a large area. Ranchers 50 miles to the 
west buy feed and supplies from the 
Bullocks, and farmers up and down a 
50-mile stretch of the irrigated Pecos 
river valley find Bullock & Sons a 
good place to trade. 

Serving this wide area with its dif- 
ferent kinds of farming and ranching, 
the Bullocks must keep a large stock 
of supplies to furnish their customers 
with dairy, ranch, and poultry needs. 

They handle El Rancho feeds, a 
popular brand in New Mexico, and in 
addition manufacture a Sweet Sue 
dairy feed and standard laying mash 
of their own. These latter two are 
formulated at the store and embody 
much home-grown hay and grain. 


* 


being a one-stop service for farmers 
and ranchers. There is no point in 
their buying feed from the store, then 
making three or four more stops for 
farm or ranch supplies. Why not keep 
in stock what they need? It not only 
keeps them coming to store but also 
brings in new customers.” 

Since thousands of acres are covered 


with alfalfa, the Bullocks buy and sell 


COVERED wagon days were recent 
history when the Bullock name first 
became identified with the feed business 
in New Mexico. Today this third- 
generation Artesia custom mill is one 
of the busiest and fastest-growing 

in the entire Land of Enchantment. 
The trim lines and efficient layout of 
E. B. Bullock & Sons Feed Co.'s 

plant reflect the solid planning of 
Bill and Charlie Bullock, who 

operate the business. 


FEEDS | 
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have is a pellet mill, and this is expect- 
ed to be purchased in the near future. 

The mills are kept busy every month 
of the year, since a large part of the 
feed business is in formulating small 
quantities for ranchers and dairymen. 

“Some large mills won't mix less 
than five tons of feed for a customer,” 
said Mr. Bullock, “but here much of 
our trade is with small dairymen or 
ranchers who may want only one or 
two tons at a time. They simply give 
us their formula or ask what they 
should feed and we mix the feed for 
them. Sometimes a small order causes 
extra work, but we are glad to do it. 
A lot of little orders during the day 
can bring in a nice profit.” 

Even though the name Bullock & 
Sons is almost a household word in 
the valley, the brothers try to keep 
the firm’s name constantly before the 
public. They use the local newspapers 
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and radio liberally. In the Artesia 
newspaper they have been running 
regularly a column of homespun phil- 
osophy titled “Cy Cology Sez,” which 
is read widely by subscribers. ’ 


Said Mr. Bullock, “We try to make 


every type of advertising bring in ex- 
tra business. We give away many small 
items, such as grain scoops, match box- 
es, rain gauges, and things a farmer can 
use. This is an economical way of 
keeping persons coming to the store. 


The Bullocks also are quite con- 


servative in handling credit. Some of 
their customers ask for credit, but this 
practice is not encouraged. 


“We always would rather choose 
our credit customers than have them 
choose us,” said Bill Bullock. “Here 
in the drought-stricken Southwest this 
credit bugaboo has put some mer- 
chants out of business, so we watch it 
closely. When we do give credit to a 
new customer, he is investigated and 
either must have a good job or own 
something. Of course, we break the 
rule occasionally, but our credit losses 
have been small.” 

Another practice that can become 
a chore and expense is making free 
deliveries. The Bullocks deliver to city 
customers and in the immediate area 


you get 


$ FASTEST SCREEN CHANGE OF ALL: Screens 
are changed at record-breaking speed while 
mill is running. With cover closed at all 
times, there’s no exposure to whirling ham- 
mers. Screens slide in and out without 
jamming or sticking. 


$ UNEQUALED RUGGEDNESS AND STAMINA: 
Built to handle heavy work schedules, 
Schutte Mills feature special heavy steel 
construction welded at every stress point. 


HAMMER 
MILL 


& HIGHLY SERVICEABLE SIMPLICITY: Down- 
time is cut to a bare minimum. All parts 
are quickly accessible without disturbing 
feed arrangements. 


$ SCHUTTE PAT. ADJUSTABLE HAMMERS: 
10 quickly-positioned cutting surfaces assure 
long cutting life and low hammer cost. 


All of the facts aré yours for the asking. 
Write for free literature today. 


SCHUTTE PULVERIZER CO., INC. 


Manufacturer of Famous Schutte Hammer Mills and Replacement Parts 
878 Bailey Ave. e 
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Buffalo 6, N.Y. 


THE BULLOCKS OF NEW MEXICO 
“Keep half a step ahead." 


surrounding, but will not make deliv- 
eries to farmers or ranchers many miles 
from town. If a rancher wants a truck- 
load of feed delivered 20 miles from 
town, the Bullocks hire a trucker who 
carries the feed, while the expense is 
put on-the customer’s account. 

In addition, to feed, seed, and rural 
supplies, the Bullocks also deal in cat- 
tle. Charlie Bullock is a licensed live- 
stock commission agent and picks up a 
substantial amount of business for 
the store. He buys and sells cattle for 
ranchers, but in every case is only a 
go-between and does not buy the cat- 
tle himself. For this service he charges 
a small commission. 

One difference between this con- 
cern and many others is that it does 
not have an outside salesman. 

“This question of having an outside 
salesman has its pros and cons,” said 
Bill Bullock, “and we may not be 
right about it. A good salesman might 
bring in a lot of business. However, 
we have done well without one. I be- 
lieve in some cases an owner would 
benefit by hiring an outside man.” 

The brothers are not only well 
known in their part of the state but 
are active in the feed and other agri- 
cultural associations. Bill Bullock has 
been a director in the New Mexico 
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Grain & Feed Dealers association for 
several years and was recently re- 
elected to a new three-year term. 
“We may be a firm old in years,” 
commented Mr. Bullock, “but we've 
got to be as modern as tomorrow in 
our methods. This means keeping an 


up-to-date stock of merchandise, work- 
ing with our fellow businessmen, 
helping farmers and ranchers with 
their problems, and doing what we 
can to make conditions better in this 
area. If we do a good job at that, then 
business will continue to come to us.” 


The Bullocks, New Mexican feed 


Service 
Among Promotion Devices 


Which Win Florida 


Promotion of new business encom- 
passes the unusual, to say the least, at 
Floridian Lou Tarcai’s Feed & Farm 
Supply at Kissimmee in the center of 
the Sunshine state. 

Since starting his business in 1952, 
Merchant Tarcai has had area feeders 
and local residents raising corn, dunk- 
ing dogs, and constantly looking for- 
ward to his fact-packed quarterly 
meetings. 

It is not a big business measured by 
today’s giant corporations and busi- 
ness combines, but it is growing fast. 

“Perhaps too fast,” commented Mr. 
Tarcai. “I am somewhat worried that 
it may be increasing too fast for a 
healthy growth.” 

He has earned every bit of his busi- 
ness success by untiring efforts to im- 
prove the overall economy of the en- 
tire district, concentrating particular- 
ly on finding better farming practices 
and more profits for the farmers. 

Feed & Farm Supply was started in 
1952, in a concrete block and stucco 
building 50 by 60 feet, at the corner 
of Main and Vine streets at the busy 
crossroads of four federal highways 
just outside the Kissimmee business 
center. Designed for easy-flowing traf- 
fic, it has six doors, two on each street 
side and two in back. One back door 
and the rear side door open onto the 
loading platform, which extends 30 
feet on each wall. 

Wall space on the Vine st. side is 
lined with shelves, with insecticides 
and medicinals in the first section, 
hand tools and garden implements in 
the middle section, and small grain 
packages towards the rear. 

Feed & Farm Supply carries a full 
line of medicinals, insecticides, disin- 
fectants, sprays, crop dusts, weed kill- 
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ers, and other products for farm use. 

There island displays in front of the 
shelves carry hardware items, clothes- 
lines, rural mail boxes, drinking foun- 
tains, spray pumps, and work gloves. 
A feature display is built around five 
large bags of DeKalb seed corn. 

Along the opposite wall are located 
a set of battery chick pens, a livestock 
pen four by eight feet, and a group 
display of five brands of garden seeds. 
In the rear are neat piles of grain on 
pallets for quick and economical han- 
dling. 

A display of live baby chicks occu- 
pies the front center window. In front, 
out of doors, are the larger farm equip- 
ment items: rolls of wire fence, water 
tanks, creep feders for calves, and a 
device known as “Cattle Squeeze” 
which holds the animals while they 
are being branded or sprayed. 

Two counters, one straight and a 
semi-ciruclar one in front of it, pro- 
vide a working and wrapping space in 
the center of the store. The office, 
separated from the store by a low wall, 
is in the rear of the counters at the 
back. 

Shelves on the outside of the low 
office wall are\filled with literature 
and printed matter, which are easy for 
customers to pick up and glance over 
when they are doing business at the 
office. 

Two years ago, a 22 by 60-foot 
warehouse was added to the rear of 
the store. One year ago, a millroom 
16 by 32 feet was built, connecting 
with the warehouse. Already installed 
in this is a Sprout-Waldron mixer and 
a molasses mixer of the same make, 
both used for custom and batch mix- 
ing. Planned for this year is the instal- 
lation of a hammer mill if the size of 


men, certainly have kept up with 
changing times in their 45-year-old Ar- 
tesia business, When the management 
reins are ready for the fourth genera- 
tion, a steady, well-organized, and 
profitable feed firm will await the 


newcomer. 


LOU TARCAI & FAMILY 


"| am somewhat worried." 


the local corn crop warrants it. 

One of Mr. Tarcai’s outside activi- 
ties is the promotion of corn raising. 
The Kissimmee Gazette's Oct. 7, 1955, 
edition reported in a front-page article 
the first of a series of meetings held 
at Feed & Farm Supply to encourage 
corn planting, with an attendance of 
80 persons. 

After a barbecue steak dinner, Mr. 
Tarcai spoke and pointed out that 
feeders can save about $20 a ton by 
growing their own corn. Bill Perry, 
agricultural instructor at Osceola 
County High school, who is vitally in- 
terested in local corn culture, told of 
the success his Future Farmers class 
had during the summer, which proved 
beyond doubt that corn could be 
raised successfully in the area. 

Other speakers were Jim Smith, 
county agent; Joel Norris of Lakeland 
representing Purina; and Jim Rousey 
of Orlando for DeKalb Seed Corn Co. 

Films were shown to demonstrate 
what was being done in other sections, 
and then Mr. Tarcai offered free seed 
to anyone interested in experimental 
planting. 

Mr. Tarcai laughed while telling 
about that meeting: “We gave away 
more free seed than we sold. But I 
think it wili pay off. In 1956, local 
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farmers planted 200 acres. In 1957 the 
figure is 500. And I'm selling most of 
the seed this year! 

“DeKalb 1051 hybrid is the most 
popular, although some Dixie 18 is 
used. The school garden produced 120 
bushels an acre, but the average is 
between 60 and 70 bushels.” 

Mr. Tarcai plants corn along the 
walk in front of the store to demon- 
strate what can be done. He had stalks 
14 feet high last year. In Florida, corn 
planted in February and March can 
be harvested before the bugs and wee- 
vils can do much damage. Raising corn 
has already caused an increase in the 
number of animals kept in feeder lots. 

Kissimmee is the county seat of 
Osceola county and claims to be “Flor- 
ida’s Cow Capital.” Certainly the 
complete stocks of cattle, horse, and 
cowboy equipment in the local stores 
show the influence of a cattle coun- 
try. Kissimmee is located very near the 
center of Florida. 

While there are many tourist attrac- 
tions near the surrounding lakes, it 
has not acquired the honky-tonk at- 
mosphere of the strictly tourist areas, 
and is therefore a good example of the 
real Florida. 

Kissimmee is a small but good busi- 
ness center. Over a million persons 
live within a radius of 100 miles. Liv- 
ing costs are more reasonable than in 
some other localities and taxes, a grow- 
ing problem over the country, are 
comparatively low. 

In Florida, 85 cents of every tax 
dollar is collected from what are gen- 
erally called consumer taxes, such as 
retail sales, gasoline, beverage, cigar- 
ette, and racing taxes. 

The 1955 population of Kissimmee 
was 7,000, just about double the 1940 
figure. 

Oceola county’s population has in- 
creased from 10,119 in 1940 to 15,000 
in 1955. Land area of the county is 
955,000 acres, including 730,470 acres 
of grazing land. Average size of the 
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CENTRAL Florida cattle country is 

the locale of this growing southern 

feed company. Lou Tarcai's retail 
establishment is situated in the 
fast-expanding trading center with the 
tongue-twisting name of Kissimmee. 
Parking is provided all around the 
brightly-painted concrete block structure. 


farms is 1,584 acres. Value of farm 
products sold in 1954 was more than 
three million dollars. Sales of live cat- 
tle and calves accounted for nearly 
one million of that figure. The 1955 
census showed 619 herds with a total 
of 49,504 cattle on the farms. 

The mild winters with an average 
January temperature of 61.3 degrees 
and moderate summers with the Au- 
gust average 82.1 degrees make this 
ideal country for cattle raising. 

Feed & Farm Supply handles the 
entire Purina line of feeds, with an 
annual volume of 600 tons. Strange to 
say, in a predominantly cattle country, 
poultry feeds account for 60 per cent 
of that volume, cattle feeds 25 per 
cent, and the balance including hog 
feed 15 per cent. 

Three times a year Feed & Farm 
Supply runs free-chick days, giving up 
to 15 chicks to a customer. These are 
all cockerels, and usually cost about 
two cents each. Profit on the feed and 
equipment sold with the chicks often 
offsets the cost. 

Another novel free service offered 
is called “dog-dunking days.” Dogs 
brought to the store are immersed in 
a tub of insecticide. 

“The last dog-dunking day was on 
our fourth anniversary and we dunked 
about 60 dogs,” Mr. Tarcai stated. 
“We tied in a chick day and gave out 
prizes.” 

A “swap board” six feet tall on one 
wall is available to all and is quite 
popular. Customers list the things they 
want to sell or trade. One item offered 
was a “good milk cow for $150.” 

The livestock pen inside the store 


usually has either a calf or pig in it 
for a feed line demonstration. 

“The free chick*days probably cre- 
ate the most interest, but anything 
that gets people inside the building is 
good, and they are all potential cus- 
tomers,” said Mr. Tarcai. 

“We hold feeder meetings at least 
every three months in the store. At- 
tendance runs from 50 to 80 for the 
cattle group and about 25 poultrymen. 
We send cards announcing these meet- 
ings and follow up with personal con- 
tacts both in the store and outside.” 

Feed & Farm Supply advertises in 
newspapers, over radio, by direct mail, 
and makes sure to have a float in all 
the local parades. It has a booth and 
exhibit at the Kissimmee valley live- 
stock show and at the Silver Spurs 
rodeo, a three-day show and parade, 
which attracts thousands of persons 
from all over Florida. 

Free services offered include feed- 
ing advice, vaccination of poultry, and 
poultry disease diagnosis. For cattle, a 
veterinarian is called. 

Deliveries are made on _ regular 
routes over a 30-mile radius, twice a 
week in the St. Cloud area, and once 
a week around Narcoossee and Boggy 
Creek. No minimum purchase is re- 
quired, and while special deliveries are 
discouraged where possible they are 
made to all parts of the territory in 
emergencies. Two Chevrolet trucks 
are used for deliveries. 

Mrs. Tarcai is the bookkeeper, 
Stewart Bronson outside saiesman, 
and Bub Bronson inside salesman and 
general helper. 

About 50 per cent of sales are cred- 
it, on a 30-day basis. Personal visits 
and personal, not form, letters are 
used for overdue account collections. 

Mr. Tarcai commented, “When we 
get to them; sometimes they are hard 
to find!” 

Mr. Tarcai is an active member of 
the Kissimmee chamber of commerce, 
which takes about all the time he can 
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spare from his many other activities. 


He is optimistic about the future: 
“I believe we can continue to grow 
here. Sales have increased each and 
every year, but we still haven’t reached 
a maximum.” 


It’s hats off to Floridian Lou Tarcai, 
a go-gettin’ feed man who in five 
years has become a leading community 
figure and feed authority in Osceola 
county by unusual merchandising pro- 
grams and service. 


Newcastle Vaccine Shows 


Up as Highly Effective 


A new vaccine for Newcastle disease of 
poultry is proving highly effective in final 
experimental stages of tests at the Univer- 
sity of California, where it was developed. 
Dr. Raymond A. Bankowski is credited with 
development of the vaccine. 2 


Dr. Bankowski said the living, non-spread- 
ing vaccine will hold off the poultry ill for 
at least 13 weeks on first injection and for 
at least an additional 53 weeks on second 
injection. 

The researcher said the vaccine can be 
given to chicks of any age, does not spread 
the disease, does not produce symptoms of 
the disease itself, and does not cause a flare- 
up of other latent diseases the chicken may 
be carrying. 

“This vaccine,” Dr. Bankowski said, 
“may be considered the first move in a 


fresh attack on control of poultry respira- 
tory diseases. Although it is still in the final 
experimental stage, it has been tested on 
more than 20,000 birds under field condi- 
tions and has proved to be most effective 
and safe.” 


Myers-Sherman Has ’57 
Three-Day Sales Meet 


An optimistic outlook for the year ahead 
was expressed by officials of Myers-Sherman 
Co., Streator, Ill., during the firm’s annual 
sales conference, held recently at its head- 
quarters city. Thirty-five distributors of its 
equipment and their wives attended. 

Introduced at the three-day event was 
the new Fords Airmatic hammer mill and 
new pneumatic GrainVayer. Latest devel- 
opments in portable and stationary feed mill- 
ing equipment were reviewed. 

President C. Robert Myers conducted the 
meeting, along with John B. Myers, vice 
president and treasurer; Lester Hendrick- 
son, vice president and sales manager of the 
portable division; Dan Keller, stationary 
division sales manager; R. H. Meyers, head 
of customer service and purchasing; and 
Harold Stevens and William Pussey, en- 
gineers. 


Alleman (Iowa) Cooperative ‘has install- 
ed a new Jacobson hammer mill. 


A new Jay Bee hammer mill has been 
purchased by Western Feed Co. at Spring- 
tield, Mo. 


Several Causes Reported 


Of Thin-Shelled Eggs 


Several factors contributing to thin- 
shelled eggs have been cited by an exten- 
sion poultryman at Colorado State Univer- 
sity. T. E. Hartung traced thin-shelled eggs 
to the following: 

1) Disease outbreak, such as Newcastle, 
infectious bronchitis, and chronic respira- 
tory diseases. 

2) Insufficient supply of minerals and 
vitamins in layers’ diets. Here, Mr. Hartung 
advised that the diet generally will be ade- 
quate if poultrymen follow a recommended 
feeding program. 

3) High summer temperatures. When the 
thermometer edges above the 85-degree 
mark, shells tend to become thinner, he 
said. 

4) Age of the layers. Mr. Hartung ad- 
vised that birds in their second year of lay 
normally will produce a thinner shell than 
during their first year of production. 


New inert gas storage facilities to house 
22,000 tons of pellets are being construct- 
ed at Odessa, Neb., by W. J]. Small Co. 


CSC EARNINGS 
Net earnings of $528,664 for the quarter 
ended June 30 have been reported by Com- 
mercial Solvents Corp., New York City. 
Sales for the quarter were nearly 15 million 
dollars, bringing half-year sales to some 29 
million dollars and a net of $1,231,407. 


HI-MOLASSES PELLETS 


For More Profits—Greater Sales 


Here’s your answer to production of good feeds for low 
cost and at high profit to you! Wenger Series 1000 
Mixer and Pellet Mill combination unit enables you to 
turn out the smoothest Hi-Molasses meal and finest 
Roughage Buster Pellets — balanced molasses concen- 
trates which convert locally available roughages into 
meat and butterfat at a great savings in feed costs. 
Backed by years of experience and leadership in 
molasses feed equipment, Wenger Series 1000 Pellet 
and Mixer combination units are unquestionably the 
most efficient and economical you can install. Produce 
Hi-Molasses Pellets from 3” to 1”. For production of 
Hi-Molasses meal this model has a capacity of 6 tons 
per hour. 


1000 Series 
Capacity — 3 tons per hr. 


WRITE for information on other models avail- 
able with pellet capacities to 6 tons per hr. 


nger WYirer Mfg. Co. 


SABETHA, KANSAS Phone 111 


e Standard of the Industry for | 
Mixing and Pelleting Equipm: 
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Urea has been accepted as a feed ingre- 
dient by the Association of American Feed 
Control Officials since 1941. In general, 
[laws} permit the use of urea to the extent 
of three per cent in commercial feeds with- 
out special labeling but to reduce the hazard 
of overdosing, a warning is required when 
more than three per cent urea is used or 
when the equivalent crude protein from 


high-quality roughages the climate, rainy 
weather, and droughts may interfere. 
Under such circumstances, the feed man- 
ufacturer has his greatest opportunity to 
render service by providing those supple- 
mentary nutrients needed to enable the 
farmers to get the maximum value out of 
the roughages he has to feed. The informa- 
tion is not yet well developed in the dairy 


are unable to digest. These aspects are not 
as well understood with the roughages avail- 
able to dairymen and cattlemen as would be 
desired in planning the needed supplements 
for best utilization. 

The grasses also contain some carbohy- 
drates of medium complexity which are 
called hemi-celluloses. They appear to be 
more easily digested than cellulose itself. 


Urea Comes Into Its Own 
Dairy Feed Ingredient 


urea exceeds one-third of the total crude 
protein. 

The regulation has the broad objective of 
limiting the urea to one per cent of the 
dry matter in the total ration. Considering 
the comparatively small amount of research 
which had been conducted in the United 
States at the time the resolution was adopt- 
ed, the foresight of the officials must be 
complimented. The feed manufacturers are 
still guided by these general principles but 
the research man is free to use larger 
amounts in his fundamental studies. 

The fact that urea is as pure as table 
sugar makes it an asset in his hands. It 
permits a more critical study of the other 
nutrients that are needed for proper nutri- 
tion of both the bacteria in the rumen and 
the animal itself. Some of these discoveries 
will be mentioned briefly before returning 
to the experimental data developed with 
dairy cows. 


Roughage Digestion 

One of the biggest discoveries is con- 
cerned with roughage digestion. Practical 
experience had shown that there are differ- 
ences in the feeding value of grasses, hays, 
and straws. Alfalfa and clover hays top the 
list, the grass hays are usually intermediate, 
and the straws are classified as low in feed- 
ing value. While everyone will agree that 
it's to the farmer's advantage to produce 


UREA IN DAIRY RATIONS 


By DR. DAVID F. GREEN 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 


field so that it is necessary to draw on the 
information being developed in the beef 
and sheep field in order to make the best 
approximations possible. 

Many times university researchers have 
been asked to define the differences be- 
tween high-quality and poor-quality rough- 
ages in chemical terms. This question can- 
not be answered completely because the re- 
quired facts have not yet been determined. 
The regular laboratory analysis does not do 
a complete job. The crude fiber determina- 
tion identifies the cellulose content and 
sometimes part of the lignin, also. Usually, 
the lignin is sufficiently soluble to escape 
determination at this point and becomes 
classified as part of the nitrogen-free extract. 
Lignin is practically indigestible so that it 
does not contribute nutrients and at the 
same time it interferes with the digestion 
of the other materials. Forbes has proposed 
that each per cent of lignin reduces digesti- 
bility of dry matter by about five per cent. 
Some chemists have proposed that the lig- 
nin merely serves as a mechanical barrier 
and others contend that part of the lignin 
is combined with the cellulose to produce 
a type of material that the rumen bacteria 


David F. Green 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 


How dairy researchers have applied urea as a 
protein source in feeds is described in this 


summary presentation. 


It is based on a report by 


the author before the recent Montana nutrition 


conference. 


topics of concern to dairymen and to nutritionists 
formulating ruminant feeds. 


Work at a number of colleges and experiment 


stations is reviewed. 
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NUTRITIONIST GREEN 


Several years ago, Dr. C. F. Huffman and 
associates at Michigan State undertook a 
careful study of digestion in the rumen. 
They found that during the first six hours 
after’ a meal of alfalfa hay, only 12.8 per 
cent of the cellulose was digested. Between 
th sixth and 12th hours 30.8 per cent was 
digested while between the 12th and 24th 
hours only 3.6 per cent was decomposed by 
the bacteria. This suggests that the bacteria 
use the more readily-digested parts of a 
roughage first and then turn to the cellu- 
lose as a source of energy. 


Purdue Work 

Following the original work at Ohio 
showing that corn cobs were actually of 
value in ruminant feeding rather than be- 
ing worthless, a series of trials were con- 
ducted at Purdue which led to the develop- 
ment of Purdue A cattle supplement. It 
contained an oil meal, molasses on a carrier, 
bone meal, salt, and a source of vitamins. 
It was fed at a constant rate of 3!/7 pounds 
per day per head on top of ground corn 
cobs, which were fed according to appetite. 
The cattle gained around 11% pounds per 
day and this ration was superior to the 
regular clover-ttimothy hay feeding which 
permitted wintering gains of 0.8 to 0.9 
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Turn hot weather slumps into extra-profit sales with 


LAYING FEEDS 


Now you can turn mid-summer laying slumps 
into extra sales by winning new customers and 
trading up old ones with the new extra-produc- 
tion laying feeds containing Terramycin. 

This new type of extra-profit specialty feed 
takes the steam out of summer’s heat by helping 
maintain uniform, high egg production. 

Here’s what college and commercial flock tests 
throughout the country have proved.Terramycin- 
formulated feeds help maintain higher production 


in stress—or normal—periods. They increase the ~ 


efficiency of any regular laying feed. And they 
can produce more profit over feed costs for your 
customers. 

Better still, these new Terramycin formula- 
tions can help you open the door to new cus- 
tomers, new friends, and increased customer 
satisfaction this summer. And you’ll reap the 
benefits of added sales all year round. Here’s 
why, as proved in college tests: 

Se: roduction laying feeds containing Ter- 
ramycin benefit layers of any age. They help pro- 
duce more early eggs. Help pullets reach peak 

roduction sooner, at higher levels. Maintain 
igher rates of lay under normal conditions. En- 
courage higher production under stress condi- 
tions. Maintain more uniform production the 
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CONTAINING 
TERRAMYCIN 


year round. And help hens hold their peak longer 
for increased hen days, with lower mortality and 
fewer culls. 

Ask your feed supplier today for complete in- 
formation on his brand of extra-production lay- 
ing feeds containing Terramycin. And get set to 
cash in on increased summer sales. 


ND OF OXYTETRACTCLINE 


630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6, N.Y. - 
6460 W. Cortland Street, Chicago 35, IIl. 
7600 Ambassador Row, Dallas 7, Texas 


1500 15th St., San Francisco 3, Calif. 
1151 Chattahoochee Ave. N.W., Atlanta 2, Ga. 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
World’s largest producer 
of antibiotics 
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pound per day. Later the carrier for molas- 
ses was replaced by one half pound of dehy- 
drated alfalfa. The appetite for the cobs 
increased and the gain increased to 1Y 
pounds per day. ; 

Such a simple mixture as cobs and Pur- 
due A was not a satisfactory dairy ration 
but more recently the Michigan group*ap- 
proached the problem in a different way. 
All cows were fed a 20.8 per cent crude 
protein grain mixture and roughages as out- 
lined below. Also included are the rates of 
production for the last six days of the test 
periods. 


differences in digestibility encourage the 
prospect for productive findings. The study 
is mentioned in part because of the common 
recommendation that a dairy feed should 
contain at least four per cent fat and the 
widely held opinion that alfalfa is one of 
the best if not the best hays for milking 
cows. 

These various studies have been reviewed 
briefly before turning to the experimental 
work which has been reported on urea for 
dairy cows. Several of the studies were re- 
ported a number of years ago and replacing 
an oil meal with a combination of grain and 


Alfalfa-Brome Hay Ground Cobs 
Group Pounds Pounds Four Per Cent FOM 
17 8 34.3 


In studying the fundamental nutritive re- 
quirements for beef cattle, Burroughs has 
been using a urea-containing supplement. 
Last year he designed a feed containing 40 
per cent corn cobs, 45 per cent corn, 10 
per cent molasses, and five per cent supple- 
ment. The basal contained 0.18 per cent 
phosphorus and gains were 2.46 pounds per 
day during 167 days, while increasing the 
phosphorus to 0.25 per cent stimulated feed 
consumption by 8.3 per cent and increased 
gains to 2.93 pounds per day. These gains 
are excellent and it is notable that several 
choice carcasses were obtained on a 40 per 
cent roughage ration. The importance of 
phosphorus in this area has been empha- 


sized by Dr. Thomas. 


Trace Minerals 

Besides phosphorus, the trace minerals 
are quite important in ruminant nutrition. 
The Ohio group has shown that iron as 
well as phosphorus may be lacking in over- 
ripe timothy hay. Cobalt is required in un- 
usually large amounts for ruminants in com- 
parison to other animals. Some of these as- 
pects have been discussed at greater length 
in earlier compilations and need not be re- 
peated here. The recent discovery of the 
role of zinc in a skin disease of swine sug- 
gests that this mineral may deserve more 
consideration even though Underwood pre- 
sents evidence that roughage-consuming an- 
imals may obtain ample supplies. (Under- 
wood’s review is excellent and is recom- 
mended as a reference book for information 
on the trace minerals.) In the book he 
competently presents the interrelationship 
between copper, molybdenum, and sulfate. 
During the last three years, evidence has 
developed that molybdenum should not be 
looked upon as a bad factor but that it 
has a useful role in limited amounts in poul- 
try rations as well as in ruminant feeds. Al- 
falfa and clover tend to be accumulators of 
molybdenum and may even contain exces- 
sive quantities for cattle and sheep. 

Very recently, a group at the University 
of Kentucky has been able to decrease the 
digestibility of cellulose and protein by as 
much as 10 to 20 per cent by adding corn 
oil or starch to corn cobs or cottonseed 
hulls. The adverse effects can be overcome 
by using alfalfa ash. The studies are too new 
to have perimtted an evaluation of which 
components of the ash provide for this cor- 
rective action. However, these outstanding 
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urea may not have given the same balance 
of phosphorus and trace minerals unless 
specific precautions were taken. It is recog- 
nized of course that the trace mineral levels 
may have been adequate but the data sug- 
gest the possibility that borderline amounts 
only were present in some of the urea ra- 
tions. 

Archibald fed grass hay, corn silage, 
dried beet pulp, one pound of molasses, and 
dairy feeds containing about 20 per cent 
crude protein. The urea mixture contained 
540 pounds of corn starch and 60 pounds 
of urea (three per cent) in place of the 
protein provided by 200 pounds cottonseed 
meal, 100 pounds soy meal, 200 pounds 
corn gluten feed, and 300 pounds wheat 
bran. An upward adjustment in this feed 
was made by increasing oats 200 pounds. 
Phosphorus was adjusted by including 40 
pounds of bone meal. Two groups of ani- 
mals were used in a double reversal type of 
test and two other lots were fed continu- 
ously during two lactations. Urea provided 
42.1 per cent of the crude protein in the 
grain mixture and 25.4 per cent in the total 
ration. The cows were in the 13,000-pound- 
per-year class. The results are summarized 
in Table 1. 

If one were permitted to add the aver- 
ages and give them equal weight then the 
urea-containing program was 98.3 per cent 
as efficient for milk production and 99.3 
per cent as good for the production of but- 
ter fat. However, the author notes that the 
general appearance of the cows was slightly 
lower on the urea ration and weight gained 
was also a few pounds less. However, breed- 
ing and calving were normal and the 
weights and vigor of the calves was satis- 
factory. 

The differences were not statistically sig- 
nificant but a slight question was left as to 
whether the urea ration was quite as good 
as the regular ration. Archibald did try the 
test ration by omitting urea’and found a 
lower level of production than that obtained 
the previous year when urea was included, 
thus providing reasonable evidence that the 
basal mixture was low in protein. 


Wisconsin Work 
About the same time the University of 
Wisconsin group published its studies with 
dairy cows which were run at the same time 
as the Massachusetts work. Timothy hay 
and corn silage constituted the roughages. 


Corn, oats, bone meal, and salt composed 
the basal concentrate. It contained 10 per 
cent crude protein and 0.42 per cent phos- 
phorus. Crystalline urea at a level of three 
per cent increased the protein content to 
18.8 per cent and provided 46 per cent of 
the crude protein in this dairy mixture. A 
third ration was made of corn, oats, and 
linseed meal in approximately equal por- 
tions. It contained 18.5 per cent crude pro- 
tein and 0.487 per cent phosphorus by cal- 
culation. Each of 15 cows went through a 
complete lactation on each of the three 
rations. Daily four per cent FCM in pounds 
were basal 26.07, urea 28.69, and linseed 
29.18. Production on the urea ration was 
98 per cent as good as on the linseed ration 
and the basal 89.5 per cent as good. Weight 
gains on the basal were about 75 pounds 
less than on the other rations, so this also 
showed that the basal was slightly deficient. 

The appearance of the cows on all rations 
was good and calving quite satisfactory so 
that the protein deficiency in the basal was 
not large. The next American report was 
presented by a feed manufacturer in Vir- 
ginia. The control ration contained a mix- 
ture of feeds typical of those used by feed 
manufacturers. In addition to corn, the 
feed included wheat bran, distillers grains, 
oats, molasses, corn gluten feed, soybean 
oil meal, and minerals. The test rations were 
prepared by using urea and hominy to re- 
place the oil meal and the corn gluten feed. 
The urea content was started at 35 pounds 
per ton and increased to 60 pounds during 
four months. This replacement of protein 
in the concentrate placed a burden upon 
urea of providing from 25 to 43 per cent 
of the crude protein in the concentrate. 
Considering the feed consumption the low- 
er level of urea feeding was at the rate of 
0.7 per cent of the total dry matter and in- 
creased to 1.16 per cent as the higher 
amounts of urea were used. 

During 210 days the milk production 
averaged- 35 pounds on the control ration 
and 36 on the various urea rations. The lat- 
ter was 103 per cent of the control. Orchard 
grass hay and corn silage were the rough- 
ages. The phosphorus levels of the urea 
rations were adjusted by increasing the 
amount of bone meal. 

Virginia Work 

At the Virginia experiment station, stu- 
dies were conducted for three years. The 
first year alfalfa hay was used and an alfalfa- 
orchard grass hay was used for the other 
trials. Corn and cob meal, oats and cotton- 
seed meal were the major ingredients in the 
concentrates. Bone meal and salt were held 
relatively constant. Urea replaced the cot- 
tonseed meal in two trials and was super- 
imposed on the cottonseed ration in the 
third test. Milk production in the first trial 
on the cottonseed meal ration was 30.2 
pounds of four per cent FCM daily while 
on the urea ration it was only 28 pounds. 
Adding 22 granis of methionine to the daily 
urea ration gave a milk yield of 29.6 
pounds, 

In the second trial, the milk production 
was 26.4 and 26.3 pounds, respectively, for 
the cottonseed and urea rations. The values 
for the third trial were 35.6 and 35.2. None 
of these differences showed statistical sig- 
nificance. The levels of urea in the concen- 
trate mixtures were 2.84, 1.92, and 1.64 per 
cent for the three respective tests. Because 
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boast about quality 
production control 


E. L. Hassell, General Manager of 
Gibraltar Floors, Inc., manufacturers of 
Dry Mix Concrete, Detroit, Michigan. 
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alfalfa hay was used, the phosphorus levels 
in these rations were higher than in the 
studies cited before. 

In 1952, only a few feed manufacturers 
were using urea in their quality feeds but 
many were including it in their “competi- 
tive” line (which is a fancy way to describe 
a high-fiber feed). Dairy farmers reportedly 
were complaining about the palatability of 
the urea feeds. Arrangments were made to 
explore this complaint further but the 
price of oil meals was increased substantial- 
ly that year and shortly thereafter the com- 
plaint disappeared leaving one with the 
conviction that urea was selected as the 
item of complaint to be sure that the manu- 
facturer was keeping his price as low as 
possible. Since that time, urea has had an 
increasing acceptance in dairy feeds. 


Michigan Work 

The study was conducted by Dr. Huff- 
man and associates at Michigan State. The 
approach adopted was along the lines of 
beef cattle feeding since palatability was not 
a complaint in the feed lots. One group re- 
ceived the concentrate mixture on top of 
chopped hay and the concentrate was thor- 
oughly mixed with the hay for the other 
group. 

It is of interest to quote from the article: 
“Observations on the eating habits of cows 
indicate that the natural intelligence of the 
animals should not be taken lightly. When 
the ration was fed mixed, the cows shook 
as much of the concentrate out of the hay 
as possible and ate it first. This process was 
repeated until no concentrate was mixed 
with the hay.” 
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One cow did refuse the urea feed and no 
explanation is available. This type of prob- 
lem does not appear to be very common 
considering the thousands of tons of urea- 
containing feeds used each year. 

The concentrates used were: 


workers in Canada had started production 
studies with urea at the University of Al- 
berta. They encountered a problem in palat- 
ability. The cows were fed oat silage, timo- 
thy-alfalfa hay, and an 18 per cent concen- 
trate consisting of wheat bran, oats, barley, 


Ingredients A B 

Yellow corn 1,020 1,200 
Soybean oil meal 180 — 
Urea feed grade — 25 
Salt 12 12 
Dicalcium phosphate 24 24 
Sodium sulfate — 7 
Total 1,236 1,268 


They contained 14 per cent crude pro- 
tein. The hay was seed-stage timothy, and 
molasses diluted with water was sprinkled 
over the hay. Before the test rations were 
fed, the cows were depleted of reserve pro- 
tein by feeding a low protein ration for 
12 days during which time the milk produc- 
tion was reduced 20 per cent and the cows 
lost 55 pounds in weight. After the protein 
sources were added the cows maintained 
weight during the 84 days of the test. 

Since no differences were found to occur 
because of the method of feeding, the aver- 
age results on the basis of ration type for 
FCM were 27.2 pounds per day for the oil 
meal ration and 28.1 pounds for the urea 
ration. 

This study at Michigan was planned and 
started before a detailed literature survey 
was initiated. The survey disclosed that two 


MODERN FEED PLANTS 
By IBBERSON 


and 2.5 per cent urea. Various modifica- 
tions were made and it was found that beet 
molasses largely overcame the problem of 
palatability. One year five cows consumed 
the urea ration for 12 weeks before show- 
ing a dislike for the feed. This suggested 
to the observers that -a deficiency of a 
nutrient had developed so cobalt was tried 
with excellent success. 


The observations illustrate in a specific 
way the need for adequate consideration be- 
ing given to the mineral aspects when using 
urea. They emphasize the desirability of 
balancing the mineral portions of the rations 
when urea is to be compared with common 
protein sources that are carriers of phos- 
phorus and trace minerals. 


Kentucky Work 
At the University of Kentucky, cows were 


GOLDEN SUN MILLING CO. 
ESTHERVILLE, IOWA 
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fed alfalfa hay and corn silage. Urea and 
corn and cob meal were used to replace 
most of the soybean meal in the concen- 
trate. The latter contained 1.14 per cent 
urea and as fed would be about 0.33 per 
cent of the total feed consumed. Daily four 
per cent FCM was 25.4 pounds for the 
control and 25.2 pounds for the urea ration. 

Weight gain on the urea ration was some- 
what less suggesting the occurrence of a 
slight deficiency in the total ration. No 
alteration was made in the bone meal levels 
in the concentrate. The phosphorus levels 
in the concentrates were 0.52 and 0.43 per 
cent, respectively, for the control and test 
rations. Using Morrison’s figures for com- 
position of feed ingredients, the phosphorus 
content of the rations as consumed were 
calculated to be 0.32 and 0.295 per cent, 
respectively. Perhaps these levels of phos- 
phorus are adequate, but in view of the 
recent experience of Burroughs, it is a point 
that deserves further consideration. 

At Cornell, there has been an interest in 
sulfur metabolism of ruminants for several 
years. Davis and associates presented a pre- 
liminary study with dairy cows. The rations 
were designed before some extensive an- 
alyses were completed on the sulfur and 
nitrogen contents of many feed ingredients. 
These analyses suggest that more sulfur 
occurs in the ingredients than might have 
been expected. The rations as fed provided 
eight or 10 parts of N to one part of S 
while some studies propose that the opti- 
mum ratio may be 15:1. The proportion of 
sulfur to nitrogen was even greater in the 
total ration since both the corn silage and 
timothy hay contained five parts of N to 
one of S. 

The decline in milk production was least 
on a soybean concentrate and greatest on 
the urea ration with added sodium sulfate. 
Urea was included at a level of 2.27 per 
cent in the concentrate and hominy was 
used to adjust the energy value of the feed. 
The feeding period lasted only eight weeks 
and the investigators did not wish to place 
too much emphasis on the results. However, 
there are a few points that could be noted 
here. The timothy contained 4.9 per cent 
ash and such hay usually contains 0.14 to 
0.2 per cent phosphorus. Replacing soybean 
meal with hominy and urea without an 
adjustment for phosphorus content might 
alter the nutritional balance. Also, Under- 
wood has pointed out that corn is unusually 
low in manganese and soybean meal is rel- 
atively rich in molybdenum. In view of the 
interrelationships between molybdenum, 
copper, and sulfate, these two trace minerals 
must be considered in a study of this type. 

In a later study, Loosli notes the superi- 
ority of a dairy concentrate containing corn 
distillers grains over a low-protein basal 
containing 60 per cent corn. Boosting the 
protein by adding three per cent urea im- 
proved the basal but neither ration was ad- 
justed for phosphorus. 

In the experimental studies reviewed, con- 
siderable detail has been presented with re- 
spect to the composition of the feeds and 
the stress placed upon urea to provide the 
protein. It has been noted that phosphorus 
and trace minerals have not been equalized 
at all times. Let us examine a typical mixing 
concentrate used in the major dairy areas. 
It may be considered reasonably typical of 
these where comparatively large amounts 
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of urea are used. 

It is an open formula containing 6.25 
per cent urea with the following stated 
composition: 


Pounds 
200 — Feeding cane molasses 
1,180 — Soybean oil meal 
100 — Linseed oil meal 
100 — Cottonseed oil meal 
50 — Corn gluten feed 
50 — Wheat standard bran 
125 — Urea 
40 — Calcium carbonate 
60 — Dicalcium phosphate 
60 — Trace mineral sait (containing 
0.454 per cent manganese, 0.011 
per cent organic type iodine, 0.010 
per cent cobalt, 0.240 per cent 
iron, 0.048 per cent copper) 
35 — Glaubers salt 


2,000 


To each ton of the above mixture is add- 
ed three-fourths pound type 36-F irradiated 
yeast (containing no less than 16 million 
USP units vitamin D. per pound). 

In Table 2 are presented some possibili- 
ties for the custom mixing of 14 to 20 per 
cent dairy feeds using the above 48 per cent 
mixing concentrate. It may be noted that 
using this feed which contains onethird of 
crude protein from urea provides up to 1.6 
per cent urea in the feed as fed by the 
farmer even when a 20 per cent dairy feed 
is prepared. This amount of urea is below 
that used by Massachusetts, Wisconsin, and 
Michigan where three and two per cent urea 
were tested for the complete replacement of 
oil meal or other proteins. Thus, commer- 
cial practice does not ordinarily place the 
same degree of stress upon urea as has been 
done in carefully-controlled studies. 

One eastern farmer enlisted the assistance 
of a university professor who devised the 
following formula: 


look what we've done!l... 
FORDS (7 i 


HYDRAULIC 
TRUCK LIFTS 


The low cost 
answer to 

your truck hoist 
problems ...... 


SCALE 


@ Requires no supersiructure to 
support hoist plus load. 
@ Installs easily on average 
driveway. No millright required. 
@ Does not interfere with present 
overhead or under floor facilities. 
@ Requires no pit for hydraulic 
cylinder. 
@ Requires as little as a 2 HP motor, 
@ Unit travels on track clearing 
scale deck. 
@ Low cost lift, low cost installation. 


Fords truck lifts use the light farm hoist principle, but are of heavy 
duty construction for commercial use. The entire lift assembly is 
mounted on a carrier that travels on tracks fastened to the driveway 
floor, clearing the truck scales for fast, convenient positioning of 


the truck at dump sink. 


One powerful cylinder does all the work. The lifting action can be 
stopped, started, raised, or lowered, and the direction reversed from 
any position, simply by moving the control valve. “Free Rolling” 
feature automatically centers hoist under front wheels. Incorporates 
all important safety features. Write today for complete information! 


2742 S. Illinois Street 


Nation-wide Sales and Service 
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Table 1 


Milk Production and Fat Test Data Accumulated by Massachusetts Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Regular Ration Contrasted With a Urea-Containing Dairy Mixture 


Double Reversal Continuous 
First Year Second Year 1939 1940 1941 

Regular Urea Regular Urea Regular Urea Regular Urea Regular Urea 

Four per cent FCM pounds 41.4 39.7 43.2 41.1 42.34 44.37 36.13 38.11 42.61 39.06 
Percentage test 3.28 3.29 3.26 3.16 3.33 3.33 3.35 3.39 3.34 3.25 
Pounds RESEARCH CREDITS Kurnick, Svacha, Reid, Baker, Grainger, 
900 — Ear corn In this report, Dr. Green cites the work Long, Archibald, Rupel, Bohstedt, Hart 
600 — Barley of the following researchers: F ‘ 
300 — Oats Loosli, Forbes, Garrigus, Hale, Duncan, omings, Rhewt, 


250 — Linseed meal 

100 — Molasses 
25 — Dicalcium phosphate 
25 — Blusalt 
35 — Urea 


2,235 — Cow feed 


It contains 1.56 per cent urea and Mr. 
Milliman states: 

“1) All cattle fed the urea mixture have 
remained healthy, as have the 10 cows with- 
out urea in the control group. Calves look 
well, too, and are growing normally. 

“2) Milk production has been a little 
higher than in any winter, on a per cow 
basis, and if anything, the urea cows have 
a slight edge in production. 

“3) Weight or condition of milking cows 
has been uniformly superior throughout the 
winter as compared to any other year. This 
applies to both groups and is probably due 
to a little higher feed intake and more hay.” 

One could take maximum advantage of 
barley in this area [Montana] by providing 
a 100 per cent crude protein mixing concen- 
trate. It would have to contain 28.5 per cent 
urea. When 50 pounds are mixed with 1,950 
pounds of barley, a 14.3 per cent protein 
dairy feed would result and 100 pounds 
with 1,900 pounds of barley would produce 
a 16.4 per feed. The urea content of the 
final mixtures would be 0.72 and 1.43 per 
cent, respectively. 


Summary 

In this presentation, the American studies 
on the use of urea in milking rations have 
been reviewed. Several of the studies have 
employed urea and a grain for a complete 
replacement of an oil meal or other com- 
plex protein source. To do so has required 
the use of two or three per cent urea in 
the dairy concentrate as fed. There has been 
suggestive evidence that such substitutions 
have produced rations that are nearly bor- 
derline in some nutrient. Sometimes phos- 
phorus levels have not been adjusted nor 
have allowances been made for trace miner- 
als that are carried by the oil meals. 

In contrast, it has become a standard prac- 
tice in the feed industry to include five or 
six of the trace minerals in the ruminant 
feeds. 

The growing acceptance of urea-contain- 
ing feeds in the major dairy states indicates 
general satisfaction with these modern feeds 
that take advantage of the latest nutritional 
knowledge. It was also illustrated that com- 
mercial feeds do mot place as much stress 
upon urea as a source of protein as has 
been done in some of the experimental 
studies, 
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Huffman,. Beeson, Perry, Lassiter, Clanton, 
Thomas, Bentley, Latona, De Paul, Hunt, 
Green, Tucker, Salmon, Underwood, Couch, 


away, Ward, Bowstead, Fredeen, Seath, 
Hamblin, Adams, Basten, Davis, Williams, 
and Milliman. 


Table 2 
Using a 48 Per Cent Protein Mixing Concentrate to Prepare Custom Mixes 
of Various Protein Contents 


Corn (pounds) 900 850 800 750 
Oats (pounds) 900 850 800 750 
48 per cent mix (pounds) 200 300 400 500 
Crude protein (per cent) 14 15.9 17.8 19.7 
Urea in feeding mix (per Cont) cccccccmcceenn 0.63 0.94 1.25 1.56 


North Fairfield (Ohio) Mill has purchased 
a new Blue Streak hammer mill. 


Elmer Linn has purchased Estacada (Ore.) 
Feed & Seed Co. from Richard Schmidt. 


The Barn 


yard Gate 


BY SARGE O'NEILL 


Wn Ws 


“The thing | like about you, Jones, 


is you're so easy to keep up with." 
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Operation ProfiTopper at John Mann’s farm, Pleasant Plains, 
Ill. Hundreds of swine growers, county agents, vo-ag teachers, 7 
students, veterinarians and feed dealers saw the ProfiTopper hogs. 


MERCK’S OPERATION PROFITOPPER 
Helps You Sell MORE Formula Feed ao 


Operation ProfiTopper was staged this summer to 
re-emphasize that a complete formula feed program 
from birth to market pays off in highest net profits, 


This program was designed to broaden the acceptance | 


for your swine rations. It was conducted at a typical 
farm in the Heart of Lincoln Land to determine, in 
terms of actual profits, the difference between feeding 
an ordinary corn-soy ration and one that is fully 
fortified with vitamins and antibiotics. _ 

Operation ProfiTopper was a resounding success. 
The hogs that went all the way on complete formula 
feeds made the fastest and most economical gains. 


They showed greater uniformity in size and wasted 
less feed. Their cost of feed per cwt. of gain was lowest 
and their market price was highest. 

Merck has already started to promote the results 
of Operation ProfiTopper to hog owners. Operation 
ProfiTopper is working to your advantage. So why not 
tie in with this program to build sales for your own 
brand of formula feed? Just see your Merck man or 
write directly to Rahway for the details. And remem- 
ber, when you specify Merck for microingredients 
you also benefit from Merck’s vast research and 
production facilities. 


Research and Production for Better Poultry and Animal Nutrition 


MERCK & CO., Inc. 


Chemical Division Rahway, New Jersey 
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©Merck & Co., 1 
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— Reward 


(Continued from page 32) 
bushels of grain and 10,000 gallons of 
molasses. One of the most popular cus- 
tom formulas he uses is a steer ration 
made up of the following: 1,200 
pounds ground corn, 300 pounds 
cracked corn, 300 pounds molasses, 
and 200 pounds of supplement. 

For the cotton raiser, Como Feed & 
Milling Co. offers cotton-gathering 
baskets made of white oak on the Tay- 
lor family farm and retailed at $2.95. 
For the swine man, Como Feed mar- 
kets a complete pig parlor setup. For 
the grain grower, storage bins are of- 
fered. For the crop farmer, Arcadian 
nitrogen solution is sold and applied. 
Nopco-Paks are retailed to feeders 
who want steer fatteners “pepped up” 
additionally. 

On the sideline table which flanks 
the entrance to his salesroom, Art 
Taylor displays penny candies for pu- 
pils of a nearby colored school. A soft 
drink machine, used primarily by the 
same children, is nearby. 

Adults find interest in Como Feed 

& Milling Co.'s display of syrups made 
locally. Three flavors of superb pan- 
cake-type syrups are offered. 
' “We have many aspects of the gen- 
eral store about us,” Art Taylor ex- 
plained. “And we find they are help- 
ful to our gross sales.” 

Luke Roberts and four other em- 


THIS is only the beginning for 

Como (Miss.) Feed & Milling Co., 
but it's a mighty auspicious start 

from the volume and profit standpoint. 
The concern is rendering custom milling 
service to a growing livestock 
production area which previously had 


little acquaintance with balanced rations. 
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“Edgar will be so pleased to learn that 
you decided to settle out of court." 


BY RICHARD ALEXANDER 


MOVE OFFICE 
Movement of its division sales office 
at Atlanta to 504 Bona Alien bldg. has 
been announced by Clinton Corn Proces- 
ing Co., Clinton, Iowa. R. C. Rau is head 
of the Atlanta office. 


ployes are on Mr. Taylor's staff. 
Working hours are seven in the morn- 
ing to six at night, six days a week. 
Accounts are carried for a maximum 
of 30 days. Three truck routes are 
being planned by Como Feed & Mill- 
ing Co., which up to the present has 
operated its four vehicles without ben- 
efit of routes. The rolling stock con- 
sists of three two-ton trucks and a pick- 
up. Under Art Taylor’s planned route 
system, orders would be taken one day 
and delivered the next. 

“Do we need routes? I should say 
so — our farthest regular customer 
lives 90 miles from Como!” Owner 
Taylor stated. 

The farmers whom Mr. Taylor 


serves average holdings of 640 acres. 
They tend to be the most progressive 
agriculturists in the area. Most farms 
run around 320 acres. Land holdings 
from 2,000 to 3,000 acres are not un- 
usual among Como Feed’s customers. 

Arthur Taylor and Veterinarian 
Pattridge work together closely on 
problems affecting livestock raisers, 
particularly cattlemen. Mr. Taylor oft- 
en spots the trouble and calls Dr. Patt- 
ridge to the rescue. Other times, the 
vet sees problems arise which Mr. Tay- 
lor’s feeds or medications can remedy. 
The informal partnership — which is 
formalized only in the beef feedlot — 
is highly gratifying to both. 

In addition, Mr. Taylor works close- 
ly with “the top county agent in the 
entire state of Mississippi.” He is Lee 
Thompson, who serves Pinola county. 
In addition, Como Feed’s owner has 
contact at least once a month with 
Mississippi State, his alma mater. 

Locally, Como Feed & Milling Co. 
is a civic leader. Owner Taylor is ac- 
tive in Rotary, the American Legion, 
and the Boy Scouts. Besides these op- 
portunities to be of service and to 
make his business known, Mr. Taylor 
advertises regularly in the Southern 
Reporter, published at nearby Sargis, 
Miss. 

In his free time, Art and Marge 
Taylor like to go deep-sea fishing in 
the Gulf of Mexico and to enjoy the 
pool at their local country club. Theirs 
is a closely-knit family and the chil- 
dren are key figures in all activities. 

All of Arthur H. Taylor’s business 
life, however, is centered about his 
efficient custom feed plant at Como, 
Miss. He is glowing in his terms when 
he speaks of his anticipated business 
future: “The feed store era is dying. 
But here in a great, growing section 
the custom operator is just coming in- 
to his own.” 
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Maryland Dairy Research 
Uses ‘Mechanical Cow’ 


New techniques for studying bovine di- 
gestion and milk secretion now are being 
employed by dairy researchers at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. Radioactive tracers in 
dairy feeds and a “mechanical cow” are in- 
volved in the new study processes. 

To study milk secretion, the researchers 
have rigged a combination of complicated 
machinery and an udder from a cow that 
has been slaughtered for meat. A similar 
technique is used with a rumen from a 
slaughtered cow, to study digestion. 


A pump serves as the heart of the me- 
chanical cow, while an oxygenation appara- 
tus acts as an artificial lung. These circulate 
fresh blood through the rumen, which can 
be kept “alive” for several hours. 


Feed substances tagged by radioactive 
atoms are fed into the rumen and Geiger 
counters or scintillometers used to track the 
passage of the radioactive tracers into the 
blood, which enables the scientists to deter- 
mine how feeds are broken down in the 
rumen and which feed substances pass into 
the blood for milk production. 


The system reportedly works equally well 
with rumens from sheep or goats, to provide 
study of feeds best for production of meat 
and wool as well as milk. Goal of the studies 
is to improve on-the-farm milk production 
efficiency through better feeding. 


Sedberry Assigns Bixler 
To Buckeye Sales Area 


Appointment of Robert S. Bixler of 
Kidron, Ohio, as sales representative has 
been announced by J. B. Sedberry, Inc., 
Franklin, Tenn. Mr. Bixler will serve in 
central and southern Ohio. 

The new Sedberry sales representative is 
considered well versed in machinery and 
machinery application. Mr. Bixler served 
nine years with L. E. Summer & Son Co. 
prior to joining Sedberry. 


Spencer Kellogg Election 


Names Smith Secretary 


Marven Smith has been elected successor 
to Fred J. Blacker as secretary of Spencer 
Kellogg & Sons, Inc., Buffalo. Mr. Blacker 
retired June 30 after serving Spencer Kell- 
ogg for 40 years. 

The new secretary has been with the firm 
since 1920. Mr. Smith has been managing 
the tax division for the past few years. He 
is a native of Buffalo. 


Angus Stringer of Mikado, Mich., has pur- 
chased a new Blue Streak hammer mill 
and mixer. 


DELOR AT BARTLETT 
A. H. (Art) Delor has joined the sales 
staff of C. O. Bartlett & Snow Co., Cleve- 
land. Mr. Delor will sell for the firm's Tri- 
umph division, which produces corn shell- 
ers, cleaners, and other feed and grain 
equipment. 
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Sell feed big league style 


EVERY FEED MIXER AND MANUFACTURER can benefit from 


Ralph Everett's forceful, easy-to-follow "Big League Feed Salesman- 


ship." This set of nine books is worth many times its small price — 


$7.50. Order yours now; just send your check with this ad. 


Empire 


~ SALES TRAINING CENTER, INC. 


806 Rand Building 
BUFFALO 3, N.Y. 


Also available: ''4 Steps to Greater 
Feed Sales" a series of 4 highly 
practical sales training films. Rent- 
al $60 for a full 30 days. 


Four brand-new sound slide films 
on better feed selling and service 
at the retail level. Rental $15 each 
for a full 30 days. 


WRITE FOR ADDITIONAL DETAILS! 


>| ] 


TOP QUALITY! Only Grade “A” Sisal, 
grown under ideal conditions in Yucatan, 
Mexico. Fibres combed 8 times to as- 
sure uniform length, strongly woven, 

“‘sheared”’ to eliminate tow-burr and 
treated to repel moisture, insects, rodents. 
Unwinds without twisting or collapsing. 
Baler twine is knotless. 

NO HANDLING HEADACHES WITH 
J-MTC! Tremendous production...prompt 
order handling . ast shipment insure 
delivery of J-MTC twine to meet sales 
demand. Combination shipments easily 


Tel. WAbash 2-2065 


-M TRADING CORP. 


W. Jackson, Chicago 4, 


Don't Miss Ralph Everett Sales Clinic 
In Every Issue of Chefeed Bag 


made. Cylinders bagged in waterproof 
Kraft paper, securely bound—6 cylinders 
to 50-lb. bale of binder twine: 2 balls to 
40-lb. baler twine bale. 

LIBERAL PROFIT MARGINS assured by 
J-MTC mass production economies passed 
on to you. J-MTC twines are no-work 
items that sell themselves. Check our 
prices today and order NOW for prompt 
or later shipment. 


Z 
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ty 
You'll make | 
Binder & Baler TWINE 
| 
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Package for Profit 
with... 


WERTHAN 
BETTER 
BUILT 
BAGS 


You'll Like 
Our Fast Service 


MULTIWALLS 
WERTHCO PRINTS 
BURLAP BAGS 
COTTON BAGS 
AND 
SEWING THREAD 


Ask Us 


WERTHAN 
BAG 
CORPORATION 


1400 8th AVENUE, NORTH 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Midwest Sales Office 


141 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
Phone HArrison 7-4960 
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— Washington Millwheel 


(Continued from page 23) 


virtually every question put to them? Com- 
mittee members usually have a pretty good 
idea in advance of which witnesses will not 
respond to questioning, but they have their 
reasons for going through the motions, 
anyway. 

Explained a member of the senate rackets 
committee, which has been investigating 
improper activities in the labor and man- 
agement fields: 

“If the affairs of a particular union are 
in the hands of an individual who will not 
testify concerning them, on the claim that 
it will incriminate him, the members of 
that union ought to know about it, the 
public ought to know about it and the 
congress ought to know about it. 

In other words, the committees feel that 
public hearings in such cases serve to alert 
the public, or perhaps specific segments of 
it. They also often are laying the ground- 
work for a possible contempt of congress 
citation by calling an uncooperative witness. 
Still again, they sometimes hope to be able 
to pry some useful information out of such 
a witness. And, in any event, the hearings 
are a means of bringing out information 
that committee investigators have uncov- 
ered. What's more, the committees would 
be subject to criticism if they did not give 
persons involved in some investigation a 
chance to testify. 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


President Eisenhower has tried to buy 
more land adjacent to his Gettysburg, Pa., 
farm, but so far has refused to pay the 
price being asked. 

He bought land for as low as $120 per 
acre several years ago when he acquired the 
farm. Now, the price being asked for the 
land he would like to round out his farm 
is seven or eight times that amount. 


DUSTY PROJECTS 


Congress has nearly five billion dollars’ 
worth of old flood control and river and 
harbors projects on the shelf, projects that 
were authorized prior to 1946. No dirt has 
been turned on any of the 801 projects, and 
only about one-fourth of them are still con- 
sidered to have some feasibility. 

The army engineers question the present 
feasibility of 422 of the projects which have 
an estimated cost of $1,043,219,000. They 
say another 156 projects, with an estimated 
cost of $1,316,351,000, would have to be 
restudied to see if they still are feasible. 
The engineers feel that 223 of the projects, 
whose cost would be an estimated $2,560,- 
471,000, still might be justified under pres- 
ent conditions. 

These old projects provide another ex- 
ample of the difference between an author- 
ization and an appropriation. Congress usu- 
ally appropriates money for a project it has 
authorized, though the appropriation may 
follow the authorization by several years. 
And not infrequently congress has a change 
of heart and refuses to provide the funds, 
which means the approved project or activi- 
ty is stalemated. 


SLEIGHT OF HAND 
Chances are he won't get anywhere with 


his suggestion, but Sen. Douglas (D., Ill.) 
thinks congress should do away with the 
“hocus pocus” concerning the salaries paid 
congressional employes. The salary figures 
usually published have little relation to the 
salaries actually paid, which apparently is 
the way most house and senate members 
like it. 

The hocus pocus, as Sen. Douglas calls 
it, involves the use of so-called “basic” 
salary figures, which do not include cost of 
living increases and so forth that are com- 
puted by means of a complicated formula. 
The law states, for example, that each house 
member has a maximum “basic” allowance 
of $17,500 a year with which to pay his 
office help. Actually, however, each mem- 
ber is able to pay his employes more than 
$30,000 a year. A committee clerk can be 
paid a maximum “basic” salary of $8,220, 
according to the law, but the payroll for- 
mula pushes that amount up to $14,800. 
Members of congress are supplied with 
“conversion sheets” by which they can fig- 
ure out what basic salary they would have 
to pay in order to give an employe what 
they actually want to pay him. 


BIGGER FAMILY FARMS 


Agitation is continuing in congress to do 
away with the 160-acre limitation on the 
amount of land an individual can irrigate 
with water from a federal reclamation proj- 
ect. The limitation, imposed in homestead 
days, has been defended on the grounds 
that it protects the family-sized farm. West- 
ern congressmen contend, however, that it 
is unrealistic today. While 160 acres would 
support a family years ago, they argue, it 
no longer will do so in many areas of the 
country, especially in the western reclama- 
tion states. With mechanization and other 
agricultural developments, they claim, many 
160-acre farms are uneconomic units. 

The Interior department is making a 
study of the acreage limitation with relation 
to family-sized farm operations. 


HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION 
BEING PUSHED 


With the federal government putting up 
90 per cent of the money for the 41,000- 
mile interstate highway program, states are 
losing little time in getting construction un- 
derway. At last count, 562 contracts calling 
for the construction of 1,536 miles of high- 
way have been awarded under the program 
aproved by congress last year. Government 
oficials set a goal of $2,225,000,000 for 
federal obligations for highway surveys, 
plans, acquisition of rights-of-way, and con- 
struction for the fiscal year that ended last 
June 30. When the year ended, they found 
the obligations totaled only two million 
short of the goal. 

Congress next year intends to take a close 
look at the interstate program, especially at 
how costs are running. It originally was es- 
timated that the 41,000-mile system would 
cost about 2714 billion dollars, but that 
estimate is believed now to be far too low. 
Congress will have to determine whether 
the new cost estimates will make it neces- 
sary to increase the taxes that now go into 
the highway trust fund. 


Damage was estimated at $400,000 in a 


tire which recently razed Othello (Wash.) 
Feed & Produce Co. 
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Waters Named President 
Of Hess & Clark, Inc. 


Appointment of Richard D. Waters as 
president and general manager has been an- 
nounced by Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, 
Ohio. Mr. Waters succeeds Frank N. Get- 
man, who returns to Wm. S. Merrell Co., 
Cincinnati, as president and general man- 
ager. 

Both firms are subsidiaries of Vick Chem- 
ical Co. Mr. Getman joined Merrell in 
1946 and Hess & Clark in 1955. He will 
continue with Hess as chairman of the 
board. 


RICHARD D. WATERS 


Mr. Waters has been with Vick since 
1936, except for service with the navy in 
1942-45. He continues as a Vick vice presi- 
dent while serving as president of Hess & 
Clark, 

Continuing in their present official status 
at Hess & Clark are Donald E. Clark, pro- 
duction vice president; Russell H. Eshel- 
man, sales vice president; Paul D. Harwood, 
research vice president; and Lee J. Lindsay, 
treasurer and controller. 

Hess & Clark makes 50 products in its 
animal health and feed medication divisions. 
Its sales force serves the entire nation. 


Wayne Bulk Feed Station 


Being Built in lowa 


Construction of a new bulk station at 
Sioux City, Iowa, for Wayne feeds now is 
underway, Allied Mills, Inc., Chicago, has 
announced. The unit will serve northeastern 
Nebraska, southeastern South Dakota, and 
northwestern Iowa. 

Don Suttie, president of Corn Belt Sup- 
ply Co., will supervise the new station. The 
station is being built at the site of the new 
location of Corn Belt Supply, which dis- 
tributes Wayne feeds. 

Allied Mills said bulk feeds likely will 
be available in the new location in early fall. 
The starting date of operations will be an- 
nounced later. 
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CORN SLICKER. 


Blower. 


“Our BRYANT NO. 30 has shelled 1600 
bushels an hour, increased our business 
and put an end to our shuck and cob 
pile problem.” 

“We always had a cob, shuck and dusi 
problem around the elevator when we 
had a custom sheller come to the mill,” 
explains Sam Wise. 


“But our Bryant No. 30 sheller has sure 
changed that. As you can see from the 
pictures enclosed the powerful Blower on 
our Bryant is lifting cobs and shucks 
65° ft. vertical and 165 ft. horizontal. 


“This Bryant is the slickest, most trouble- 
free corn sheller we've ever seen. Just 


CLEANER eee Says Sam Wise, Altoona Elevator, Altoona, lowa 


Sam Wise, Altoona Elevator, left and Lloyd Hall, R.F.D. 
No. 1, Altoona, lowa start a load of corn through the 
Bryant No. 30 Sheller. 


Cob and shucks are blown 65 ft. vertically, and 165 ft. 
horizontally by Bryan No. 30 Sheller with high power 


Cob pile is good safe distance from elevator, 


reducing fire hazard to minimum, simplifying clean-up. 


Unretouched photo of shelled corn from Bryant No. 30 
Corn Sheller. Note absence of shuck bits and foreign 
matter in Lloyd Hall’s load. 


1 shaft, 2 bearings, one motor. We've had 
no maintenance in over 7 months of 
operation. 

‘Farmers appreciate the speed with which 
corn can be shelled and we have increased 
our grinding business as a result. We put 
in a crusher feeder ahead of the sheller. 
This breaks up the cob, increases capacity 
and keeps rock and tramp iron out of 
the sheller. 

“As for clean corn, your true aspiration 
system is even better than advertised. We 
had a load of water-soaked corn some 
kids picked up from a field. Every bit of 
foreign material was taken out of it and 
the Bryant shelled it as good as dry corn.” 


Facts about Bryant No. 30 Corn Sheller: Capacity 
(machine-picked ear corn) — 800 to 1000 bu. 
per hr. Speed 805-875 R.P.M. 30-40 H.P. 
Cob pipe diameter—12”. Custom engineered 
with several Blower sizes available. Standard 
Blower will blow cob and shucks up to 140 ft. 
Special High Power Fans will carry cob and 
shucks up to 300 ft. Large air trunk runs 
from eye of Blower to shelled corn discharge 
point. Shelled corn is cleaned by “true Aspi- 
ration” along entire shelling cylinder. 

Other Bryant Shellers with Capacities from 150 to 
600 bu. per hour © Bryant Coarse Crushers wiil 


add 15% -25% to your capacity ° 
write/wire/ phone for brochure and specifications. 


ENGINEERING CO. 


1514 TENTH AVE. * PORT HURON, MICH. 
“Quality — Our Most Important Product for 46 Years’ 
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White Named Manager 
Of Chase Dallas Office 


Chase Bag Co., Chicago, has named 
J. A. White Jr. to manage its branch at 
Dallas. Mr. White formerly headed Chase's 
office at Richmond, Va. 

Succeeding Mr. White in the Virginia 
post is Floyd W. Clark, who has been serv- 
ing as sales representative. Mr. White 
joined Chase in 1952 and has had wide ex- 
perience in the bag business. 


At the Milwaukee suburb of Menomonee 
Falls, Waldschmidt & Sons ‘has insalled 
a new two-ton Blue Streak mixer. 


The most complete line of 
DOG FOOD ingredients 


from He), 


edient specialtie 


can you secure 
such a major part our d 

food ingredients. By 
your ingredient purchases in 
cars, mixed cars or LCL you are 
assured of freshness, and better 
inventory control with lower in- 
ventory investment. BOXER in- 
gredients are manufactured by 
us ially for dogs — they are 
"prime" products, and not "by- 


products." Write for current 
prices and literature. 


RALPH WELLS & CO. z 
monmouTa, nuncis 


Happy Birthday 


Leadoff hitter in the Happy Birth- 
day batting order this month is George 
F. Thomas, president of Prater Pul- 
verizer Co., Chicago, whose natal date 
is Sept. 6. Mr. Thomas is widely rec- 
ognized as a leader in the feed ma- 
chinery field and is a past president of 
the Grain Processing Machinery Man- 
ufacturers association. He was elected 
to head the group in 1953. 

Apart from his business duties, Mr. 
Thomas is a hard worker in civic and 
church activities. He and Mrs. Thomas 
reside in the Chicago suburb of Clar- 
endon Hills. During fishing season, 
the Prater president likes to head for 
northern Michigan in an Izaak Walton 
role. 


Here is the complete September 
birthday squad: 

SEPTEMBER 1—Frank J. Allen, Bay State 
Milling Co., Winona, Minn.; Eugene 
Arms, Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bu- 
reau, Chicago; Hugh C. Bragdon, Com- 
mercial. Solvents Corp., Terre Haute, 
Ind.; W. J. Muller, Chase Bag Co., Or- 
lando, Fla.; Dr. Joseph E. Salsbury, Dr. 
Salsbury’s Laboratories, Charles City, 
Towa. 

SEPTEMBER 2 — Robert G. Houghtlin, 
National Soybean Processors Association, 
Chicago. 

SEPTEMBER 3—W. M. Andersen, New 
England By-Products Corp., Boston; Ed 
Hanson, Hanson Feed Co., Hollandale, 
Wis. 

SEPTEMBER 4—Harold J. Buist, Allied 
Mills, Inc., Chicago; Paul E. Riebs, Riebs 
Co., Milwaukee: J. A. Sutherlin, Chase 
Bag Co., New Orleans. 

SEPTEMBER 5—Arthur Ackerman, Oys- 
ter Shell Products Corp., New Rochelle, 
N. Y.; Albert Werthan, Werthan Bag 
Corp., Nashville, Tenn.; Mrs. Clara G. 
Woodson, Gruendler Crusher & Pulver- 
izer Co., St. Louis. 

SEPTEMBER 6—Sam Rice, Rice Grain 
Co., Toledo; E. O. Thomas, Ohio Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Columbus, Ohio; 
George F. Thomas, Prater Pulverizer Co., 
Co., Chicago; D. A. Trayhan, New Eng- 
land By-Products Corp., Boston; Louis 
Wenger, Wenger Mixer Mfg. Co., Sabe- 
tha, Kan. 

SEPTEMBER 7—Wiley Akins, Peter Hand 
Foundation, Chicago; Charles F. Barr, 
Ames Reliable Products Co., Ames, Iowa; 
Tyler Kay, Tyler Kay Co., Inc., Buffalo; 
S. L. Pries, Maney Bros. Mill & Elevator 
Co., Minneapolis. 

SEPTEMBER 8—Ronald C. Booth, Lam- 
son Bros. & Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
Erich A. Engler, L. Teweles Seed Co., 
Milwaukee; M. L. Johnsen, Green Bay 
Flour & Feed Co., Green Bay, Wis.; 
H. L. Krueger, Krueger Bros., Forest 
Junction, Wis. 


GEORGE THOMAS 


SEPTEMBER 9 — Clarke K. Anderson, 
Lindfors Chemical Co., Inc., New York 
City; J. E. Francis, Crabbs Reynolds Tay- 
lor Co., Lafayette, Ind.; Hugh Hale, 
Hale Grain Co., Royal, Iowa. 

SEPTEMBER 10—Fred DeHoff, Fred De- 
Hoff Co., San Mateo, Calif.; A. H. Hur- 
ley, Pabst Brewing Co., Milwaukee. 

SEPTEMBER 11 — C. B. Cory, McCann- 
Erickson, Inc., Chicago; John Davis, 
J. Walter Rice, Inc., Milwaukee; Clarence 
E. Lee, Beacon Milling Co., Inc., Cayuga, 
N. Y.; Walter J. C. Mueller, Northern 
Milling Co., Wausau, Wis. 

SEPTEMBER 12—Thomas Bash, W. J. 
Small Co., Kansas City; Dr. Damon 
Catron, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 

SEPTEMBER 14—Emery J. Ansorge, An- 
sorge Distributing Co., Gillett, Wis.; 
E. G. Cherbonnier, Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National Association, St. Louis; Rob- 
ert Edward Jones, Standard Milling Co., 
Minneapolis; Milton H. Reynolds, Allen 
& Reynolds, Omaha; John J. Zima, Phe- 
nix Pabst-Ett Co., Chicago. 

SEPTEMBER 15—A. J. Feigel, Union Spe- 
cial Machine Co., Chicago; Vernon L. 
Hill, White Laboratories, Inc., Kenil- 
worth, N. J.; Joseph B. Manasse, Wer- 
than Bag Corp., Chicago. 

SEPTEMBER 16—R. L. Christy, National 
Alfalfa Dehydrating & Milling Co., La- 
mar, Colo.; Herb Schneider, Ultra-Life 
Life Laboratories, East St. Louis, IIl.; 
C, E. Workman, Virginia-Carolina Chem- 
ical Corp., East St. Louis, Ill. 

SEPTEMBER 17—Loyd M. Faris, W. J. 
Small Co., Kansas City; Frank J. Holt, 
Holt Products Co., Milwaukee; A. F. 
Leathers, Swift & Co., Chicago. 

SEPTEMBER 18—O. P. Gossett, Consoli- 
dated Products Co., Danville, Ill. 

SEPTEMBER 19—Forrest D. Larson, For- 
rest D. Larson Co., Tacoma, Wash. 

SEPTEMBER 20—E. L. Dyson, H. P. Dy- 
son's Sons Co., New Bloomfield, Pa.; 
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Amend Federal Seed Act 
To List Six More Types 


The federal seed act has been amended 
to include six additional kinds of seeds. 
They are field brome, soft chess, crown- 
vetch, guar, lentil, and sorghum almum (a 
perennial resembling Johnson grass). 

The government noted that these crops 
have become of agricultural importance in 
some areas of the country. The amend- 
ments, effective Aug. 12, provide exemp- 
tions for guar, lentil, and vetch seed when 
imported for non-seeding purposes. 


Arcady Names Quintet of 
New Staff Appointments 


Five appointments have been announced 
by Arcady Farms Milling Co., Chicago. Of 
the quintet, Joseph M. Murphy as new ter- 
ritory manager in northwestern Indiana is 
the only new appointee who will serve out 
of the office. 

Michael E. Chesley was appointed staff 
assistant, Richard H. Welchans director of 
traffic and purchases, James F. Kruzan as- 
sistant traffic manager, and A. D. Murphy 
office manager and chief accountant. 


Al Pettigrove’s at Inola, Okla., has in- 
stalled two new Blue Streak mixers. 


Chapin (Iowa) Feed & Milling, which 
Dale C. Barney operates, has been fran- 
chised by Honeggers’ & Co. 


Ford P. Eshleman, Virginia - Carolina 
Chemical Corp., Dubuque, Iowa. 

SEPTEMBER 21—L. W. Nolte, American 
Dry Milk Institute, Chicago. 

SEPTEMBER 22 — John Mecking, J-M 
Trading Corp., Chicago. 

SEPTEMBER 23—O. F, Clayton, Checker- 
board Elevator Co., Minneapolis; J. R. 
Schmertz, Mathieson Alkali Works, New 
York City; Robert M. Schroeder, North 
East Feed Mill Co., Minneapolis. 

SEPTEMBER 24—George Thatcher, Ar- 
cady Farms Milling Co., Chicago. 

SEPTEMBER 25—Stuart Nordvall, Chica- 
go; L. R. Peel, Rice Laboratories, Inc., 


Dassel, Minn.; William D. Pratt, Abbott - 


Laboratories, North Chicago, Ill.; W. F. 
Sinn, Standard Seed & Feed Co., Madi- 
son, Wis. 

SEPTEMBER 26—Frank McBride, Dawe’s 
Laboratories, Inc., Chicago. 

SEPTEMBER 27—R. E. Walters, Harlan 
Rendering Co., Harlan, Iowa. 

SEPTEMBER 28—Chas. H. Appel, C. H. 
Appel Commission Co., St. Louis; John 
W. Griffith, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis; Mrs. F. B. Nelson, Nutrena Mills, 
Inc., Kansas City; H. D. Schutte, Schutte 
Pulverizer Co., Buffalo; J. W. Sieverling, 
J. W. Sieverling Sales & Advertising 
Counsel, Irving, Tex. 

SEPTEMBER 29—J. F. Schroeder, North 
East Feed Mill Co., Minneapolis; M. W. 
Thatcher Jr., Bunge Elevator Corp., Min- 
neapolis. 

SEPTEMBER 30—Paul X. Smith, Paul X. 
Smith Co., San Francisco, Calif.; J. A. 
White, Chase Bag Co., Richmond, Va. 
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For year round profits, sell 


‘NATIONAL 


“NATIONAL MILK REPLACER 
*NATIONAL NO-MILK CALF FOOD 
“NATIONAL NO-MILK CALF PELLETS 
“NATIONAL NO-MILK HEIFER PELLETS 
“NATIONAL DOG FOOD 


And here’s how we are pre-selling your 
customers for you! 


Farm Papers: Ads in leading state farm papers pre-sell 
your customers on National No-Milk quality .. . 
dependability. 


Radio: Spot radio announcements over dozens of radio 
stations remind dairymen to raise calves the Na- 
tional way. 


Posters: Colorful display signs for inside and 
outside use are yours without cost. 


Folders: Eye-catching folders that sell National 
No-Milk products for you available with- 
out cost. 


There's no obligation to learn about National’s 
profit-making dealer program. Write or wire today! 
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Reputation Like 
The Feed Bag Red Book 


If you make 

feeds for 

fur-bearing 

animals... 

or are thinking of doing so... 


REACH ALL THE MARKET 


The most widely-used publication for fur 
farmers in the world is published by the 
organization which produces this periodi- 
cal. Published annually in the fall, THE 
BLUE BOOK reaches the cream of the 
100-million-dollar mink ranching industry. 


WRITE FOR MARKET DATA, ADVERTISING RATES, — 
AND SAMPLE COPY. 
Please use your business letterhead. 


THE BLUE BOOK of Fur Farming 
Published by Editorial Service Co. 
1712-F W. ST. PAUL AVENUE 
MILWAUKEE 3, WISCONSIN 


Deadline for 1958 Edition Advertising 95 Sept. | 


Another Publication 
From The Feed Bag 
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— Sweetening 
(Continued from page 27) 


Notable Results 

The total weight loss in curing and 
smoking was slightly less for the hams 
and shoulders coming from hogs that 
had been fed sugar prior to slaughter. 
This difference was not siginificant, 
however. The taste panel judges could 
detect no significant differences be- 
tween cuts from hogs previously fed 
sugar. However, in the scoring they 
rated the sugar-treated cuts higher. 
The shear test scores were lower on 
the hams and shoulders from sugar- 
treated hogs, indicating more tender 
cuts. Differences in these scores were 
not significant. 


In this test the yield was significant- 


E. L. McKee Is Elected 
Ultra - Life President 


E. L. McKee has been elected president 
of Ultra-Life Laboratories, Inc., East St. 
Louis, Ill. Mr. McKee succeeds the late 
E. C. Andrews, who died June 14. 


Elected vice president was Glenn P. An- 
drews, son of the former president. Other 
officers are E. F. Dunmeyer, secretary- 
treasurer, and R. L. Steinhauser, assistant 
secretary. 

Mr. McKee was vice president when elect- 


ly increased as a result of the sugar 
feeding, and there was no additional 
shrink or loss in curing and smoking 
of hams and shoulders. Quality factors 
of the pork — aroma, flavor of fat and 
lean, texture, tenderness, juiciness — 
were favorably affected by feeding 
sugar just prior to time of slaughter. 


Weights of Pigs Shipped 250 Miles to a Terminal Market 


Load 1 Load 2 Load 3 Load 4 
Average per Animal (60 head) (64 head) (45 head) (52 head) 
Initial weight (pounds) ....cccecceo.-- 200.3 209.6 193.3 212.3 
Final weight (pounds) 0.....ccc-ceen 191.9 207.1: 193.7 196.9 
Shrink (pounds) 8.4 25 0.4 15.4 
Shrink (per cent) 42: 1.2 0.2 72 


Loads 2 and 3 were fed brown sugar in the drinking water. 
“Shrink” in Load 3 actually was a gain rather than a loss. 


IMade to make money for you... 


JAY BEE “All-in-One” Feedmaker 


The Hammermill with 


“Texture Grind” 


For more business and more cus- 
tomers, take your service to the 
farmer with a Jay Bee "All-in- 
One"® Feedmaker—a complete 
custom mill on wheels. Increase 
your sales and profits — save 
the farmer money—by blending 
pee concentrates, minerals, and 
iquid molasses with his grain 
and roughage, right in his barn- 


E. L. MC KEE 


ed chief executive for Ultra-Life. He has 
been active in the firm’s management for 
25 years. Mr. McKee has been affiliated 
with the feed industry for nearly 50 years. 

Glenn Andrews joined Ultra-Life’s sales 
staff in 1951 after service in various depart- 
ments. He joined the firm as a mill hand. 

The late Mr. Andrews assumed the presi- 
dency of the firm upon the death of his 
father in 1929. The Andrews are acclaimed 
as pioneers in the vitamin and trace mineral 


field. 


yard. 


“TEXTURE GRIND" means this: Horse- 

power for horsepower, screen for 

screen, a Jay Bee Hammermill will FOR COMPLETE 
produce a finer, more uniform texture INFORMATION, 
of grind than any other hammermill MAIL : 
made. It is one of the many superior 

features of the Jay Bee line — the THIS COUPON 
hammermills that are guaranteed to TODAY! 
outgrind and outlast all other makes, 

conditions being equal. 


J. B. SEDBERRY, Inc., Franklin, Tennessee 
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J. B. Sedberry, Inc., Dept. FB, Franklin, Tenn. 
@ Please send me complete information about the 
Jay Bee "Ali-in-One"® Feedmaker. 
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CSC NAMES MC INNES 
Commercial Solvents Corp. has appoint- 
ed James McInnes Jr. manager of its New 
York district sales office at New York City. 
Mr. McInnes succeeds Arthur W, Luedeke, 
who now heads the mid-Atlantic ‘area office 
at Newark, N. J. 


NEW SALES REGION 
A new southwestern sales region has been 
created within the feed division of General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. The new region 
encompasses Texas, Louisiana, and portions 
of adjoining states and has headquarters at 
Fort Worth, Tex. 


NOW RUN YOUR GRAIN MOISTURES 


the 
EW SEEDBURO 


25 YEARS OF RESEARCH 
HAVE MADE THESE 
FEATURES POSSIBLE. 


1. NEW ROUND FUNNEL — 
handles larger (250 
gram) sample — espe-. 
. Clally designed for 
whole grains—automatic 
funnel reset 


EASY-TO-READ, built-in, 
= eye- -level thermometer” 


3. LARGE & INCH METER 
ons automatic reading 
button to push, 

or ‘dials to adjust. One 

“scale for all moisture 

ranges 


NEW EASE OF OPERA- 

* TION AND SPEED—bal- 
ance tester and there- 

$ary is to drop sample 
inta test cell and ob-. 
tain adtomatic meter 
teading at that time 


ES 


Tests are equivalent to the 
basic standards of the U.S.D.A. 


the IMPROVED more ACCURA TE way! 


You'll have to put New Seedburo Steinlite 500 RC 
through its paces to find how easy and conveniently 
this improved model makes moisture tests on corn, 
wheat, oats, rice, soybeans, flax, rye and sorghums. 
You simply drop the larger more practical 250 gram 
sample into the test cell-and read the meter. Full 
information and the famous Seedburo service is as 
near to you as your phone . 
Collect, or— 


**See your Seedburo Representative” 


. Call ANdover 3-2128 


(SEED TRADE REPORTING BUREAU) 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Dept. FB-2, 618 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


all you need 


All the help you need for a complete feed manufacturing and selling 


program . 


. that's what the Ultra-Life Program provides you! Tested and 


proven vitamin and trace-mineral fortification products that fully reflect latest 


nutritional developments; specialized formula service; laboratory and biologi- 
cal testing facilities; tag registrations and printing; advertising aids; your 
own firm name 16-page poultry and livestock journal, and many other sales 
and merchandising helps. 
Write today for full details . . . see for yourself how the Ultra-Life Program 
works for you to help you maintain a strong competitive position. — 
LABORATORIES, INC. 


Ultra-Life Main Office and Plant — East St. Louis, Illinois 


One of the Country's Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of 
Vitamin and Trace-Mineral Products. 


Drs. Gillis, Knopf Upped 
In IM & C Research 


Two scientists have been promoted in its 
research division, International Minerals & 
Chemical Corp., Chicago, has announced. 
They are Dr. M. B. (Bob) Gillis and Dr. 
William C. Knopf Jr. 

Dr. I. M. LeBaron, research vice presi- 
dent, said Dr. Gillis now is research direc- 
tor and Dr. Knopf assistant to Dr. Gillis, 


DR. M. B. (BOB) GILLIS 


Dr. Knopf was assistant director of research 
for inorganic chemical sciences and physics 
when elevated. 

Dr. Gillis had been serving as assistant 
research director for organic and biological 
chemical sciences. Dr. Knopf joined the 
firm in 1951 as supervisor-manager at IM & 
C’s Florida experiment station. 


Dr. Gillis has been associated with the 
firm in various capacities since 1945, when 
he obtained an International fellowship at 
Cornell University. He received his doc- 
torate in 1947. 


Driggers Named to Head 
Georgia Poultry Work 


Dr. J. Clyde Driggers has been appointed 
head of the poultry division at the Univer- 
sity of Georgia. Dr. Driggers assumes his 
new duties Aug. 15. 

Currently poultry husbandryman for the 
University of Florida, Dr. Driggers will suc- 
ceed Dr. C. K. Laurent at Georgia. Dr. 
Laurent has resigned to accept a position in 
industry. 

A native Floridian, Dr. Driggers earned 
his degrees at the University of Florida, 
his Ph.D. in 1949. Dr. Driggers holds mem- 
bership in several honorary and professional 
fraternities and societies. 

FRED BLACKER RETIRES 

After 40 years with Spencer Kellogg & 
Sons, Inc., Buffalo, Secretary Fred J. Black- 
er has retired. He joined Kellogg in 1917 
as a junior clerk and has long been active 
in the firm's export-import work. 
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Mineral Symposium Data 
Offered by International 


Complete proceedings of its informative 
minerals symposium held last spring in 
Florida are offered by International Min- 
erals & Chemical Corp. Impartially pre- 
sented by a score of college researchers, the 
material should be of value to every feed 
man who formulates rations. 

Included among those whose work is 
published are Dr. Gustav Bohstedt, Dr. 
L. C. Norris, and Dr. W. M. Beeson. Sig- 
nificant material by the prominent Canadian 
scientist, Dr. E. W. Crampton, also is pre- 
sented. 

To obtain a copy of the mineral report, 
circle Reader Service No. 15. 


Calcium Carbonate Offer 
ls a Granular Product 


Calcium Carbonate Co. now is offering 
a new granular calcium carbonate product, 
the firm has announced. The new product, 
No-Dusto, is said to be designed especially 
for easy bulk handling and for use by feed 
men who have dust problems with raw in- 
gredients. 

Particle size of No-Dusto ranges from all 
through an 18-mesh screen to five per cent 
through a 200-mesh screen. No-Dusto 
comes in bulk and paper bags. Calcium Car- 
bonate recently installed another grinding 
unit at its headquarters plant at Quincy, Ill. 

Feed industry members who wish to ob- 
tain complete data on Calcium Carbonate’s 
new No-Dusto granular product should cir- 
cle Reader Service No. 14. 

BAG TAG CODER 

Bag tags are coded and other information 
printed automatically with its new sewing 
machine attachment, Mill Engineering Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind., has announced. For full 
facts on the new tag coder, circle Reader 
Service No. 12. 


Circle the numbers 


which apply to the 
offers that interest 
you. Then tear out 
a the card and mail it. * 
Many other Reader 
Service offers appear 
« on other pages — 


don’t miss them! 
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BUCKET PROTECTANT 
A new vinyl coating for elevator buckets 
made by Bauer Bros. Co., Springfield, 
Ohio, is designed to protect against rust and 
to provide abrasion resistance, the firm has 
reported. For full facts on treated buckets, 
circle Reader Service No. 10. 


Analysis of Antioxidants 
In New Eastman Booklet 


A 16-page booklet, “Analysis of Phenolic 
Antioxidants,” has been published by East- 
man Chemical Products, Inc., Kingsport, 
Tenn. Covered in the text are butylated 
hydroxyanisole (BHA), butylated hydroxy- 
toluene (BHT), and propyl gallate. 

The booklet details the extraction of 
antioxidants from a variety of feeds, foods, 
and packaging materials. It gives qualitative 
tests for the presence of antioxidants and 
shows preparations of standard concentra- 
tion curves and spectrophotometric quanti- 
tative tests. 

Eastman markets these three antioxidants, 
separately and in various combinations, un- 
der the trade name Tenox. For copies of 
Eastman’s new booklet, circle Reader Serv- 
ice No. 5. 


New Penick Spray Stops 


Cannibalism in Poultry 


Thram is the name assigned to its newly- 
developed spray designed to stop cannibal- 
ism in poultry, S. B. Penick & Co., New 
York City, has announced. The spray is 
said to be fully effective within 24 hours. 

Available in pint, quart, and gallon tins, 
Thram is said to be harmless and non-flam- 
mable. For full facts on Penick’s new spray, 
circle Reader Service No. 8. 


Hardy Saltrazine Made to 
Control Cattle Worms 


A new trace mineral salt-phenothiazine 
mixture for control of internal parasites in 
cattle and sheep has been developed by 
Hardy Salt Co., St. Louis. Its new Saltra- 
zine, Hardy said, is highly palatable be- 
cause a palatizing agent is added. 

The product is designed for free-choice 
feeding on pasture and in feedlot. Hardy 
explained that cattle and sheep on Saltra- 
zine bring good profits because its product 
controls worms and prevents trace mineral 
deficiency diseases. 

Saltrazine is said to contain cobalt, iodine, 
iron, manganese, and copper. Literature de- 
scribing Hardy Saltrazine in full will be 
sent to members of the feed industry who 
circle Reader Service No. 11. 


A. E. Staley Offers New 
Dried Molasses Product 


Designed for use in poultry and livestock 
feeds, a new dried molasses concentrate now 
is being offered by A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., 
Decatur, Ill. Sweetone dried molasses con- 
centrate is said to be made from pure cane 
blackstrap molasses. 

Impressive gains in weight and improve- 
ments in feed efficiency were reported in 
animals receiving feed containing Sweetone. 
The formulation rate was 100 pounds of 
Sweetone to a ton of feed. 

Staley’s soybean mill feed is used as the 
carrier for Sweetone. For complete infor- 
mation on Sweetone and its application in 
poultry and livestock *feeding and as a 
silage preservative, circle Reader Service 
No. 6. 


Charles H. Schenk & Sons, Vincennes, Ind., 
has installed a new Jacobson hammer mill. 
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More Than 10,000 Inquiries Were Serviced in 1955-56 


Feed Industry Is Offered 
New Reference Book 


Publication of a new 600-page book for 
the feed industry has been announced by 
Springer Publishing Co., Inc., New York 
City. The Handbook of Feedstuffs was 
written by Dr. Rudolph Seiden in associa- 
tion with Dr. W. H. Pfander of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 

Dr. Seiden, of Kansas City, is a consultant 
on veterinary pharmaceuticals and agricul- 
tural chemicals. The book is said to give 
full facts, figures, and illustrations on the 
production and use of feed ingredients. 

Contents include discussions of economic 
plants, medicated feeds, and ration tables 
for all purposes. For complete details on 
the Handbook of Feedsuffs, circle Reader 
Service No. 9. 


Offer Fourth Edition of 


‘Proteins, Amino Acids’ 


Publication of a revised edition of “Pro- 
teins and Amino Acids in Animal Nutri- 
tion” has been announced by U. S. Indus- 
trial Chemicals Co., New York City. Author 
of the new 32-page fourth edition of the 
booklet is Dr. H. J. Almquist. 

Dr. Almquist is vice president and re- 
search director for Grange Co., Modesto, 
Calif. U. S. Industrial said 26,000 copies 
have been distributed since it first was pub- 
lished in 1949. 

There are ample tables and graphs to 
supplement the text. For copies of the 
fourth edition of the booklet, circle Reader 
Service No. 13. 


LaFollette (Tenn.) Produce Co. is opera- 
ting a new Jay Bee hammer mill. 


IMPROVE FILTER 
Aiming at easier installation, maintenance, 
and inspection, the Day Co. has improved 
the design of its AC dust filter, the Minn- 
apolis firm has announced. For full facts on 
Day's improved unit, circle Reader Service 
No. 4. 


A new Jay Bee mobile unit and corn 
sheller have been purchased by Herepick 
Feed & Seed Co. of Petersburg, Va. 


Portable Screw Elevator 


By Duplex Is Versatile 


Versatility is a key feature of its new 
Kelly Duplex portable screw elevator, Du- 
plex Mill & Mfg. Co., Springfield, Ohio, 
has reported. The firm explained that its 
portable unit loads trucks direct from a feed 
mixer or silo and may be put to many other 
mill uses. 


The new portable screw elevator is said 


to be constructed of arc-welded steel and 
to come in any length with choice of tubes 
ranging from six to 16 inches in diameter. 
Motor and variable speed control are op- 
tional. 

A telescoping frame, Duplex explained, 
is adjustable to any required incline angle. 
Casters provide easy movement, the firm 
added. 

Full facts on the new Kelly Duplex por- 
table screw elevator for grain and other 
free-flowing materials will be sent to feed 
men who circle Reader Service No. 1. 
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Offer Roller Chain Drive 


With ‘57 Marion Mixers 


A new roller chain drive for its Marion 
horizontal feed mixers is being offered by 
Rapids Machinery Co., Marion, Iowa. The 
new drive is optional with Rapids’ 1957 
units and can be obtained in a conversion 
kit for current owners of Marion mixers. 

Capacities for both roller chain and gear- 
driven mixers range from 300 pounds to 
four tons. Rapids said its units may be used 
for mixing all types of dry feeds and the 
blending of dry materials with liquids. 

Members of the feed industry who wish 
to obtain complete information and litera- 
ture on Rapids’ new roller chain drive 
should circle Reader Service No. 7. 


Farmers Supply, Springtield, Ky., has in- 
stalled a new Jay Bee hammer mill. 


Arthur Jeide Feed Mill, Mackey, Ind., has 
installed a new 18-foot Jacobson drag 
feeder. 


A Honegger franchise has been awarded 
W. P. Aldinger Co. at Alexander, Iowa. 


BURROWS CHART 
A wall chart of grain grading tables taken 
from a government source now is available 
from Burrows Equipment Co., Evanston, 
lil. For copies of the 17 by 22-inch chart, 
circle Reader Service No. 2. 
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Seedburo Focuses Meeting 


Attention on Steinlite 

Facts on the improved 500-RC Steinlite 
moisture tester were in the spotlight at Fred 
Stein Laboratories, Atchison, Kan., when 
this group of sales representatives met there 
recently. They are sales staff members of 
Seedburo Equipment Co., Chicago. 

Seedburo is exclusive distributor for 
Steinlites. The sales force pictured here 
covers Iowa, Kansas, Oklahoma, and Neb- 
raska. A second meeting, held at Seed- 
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\; For every feeding purpose requiring good, clean rolled \ 
y F ats at a lower price. Send for samples and prices. 


Tower Brand Oats 
Ace Brand Rolled Oats 


(Steam Processed) 
/ Whole Oat Groats 


Steel Cut Oat Groats 


\ 
FRUEN'S ACE BRAND 
ROLLED OATS 


(STEAM PROCESSED) 


\ MIXED CARS SHIPPED AT STRAIGHT CAR PRICES WV 
/ Our Teletype Number Is MP 477 f 


Star Brand Pulverized \/ 

ixed Feed Oats \/ 
Energee Pulverized Oats \\ 
Mixers’ Pulverized Oats _ / 
Apex Brand Crimped White 


Oats 
Oat Feed (when available) 


buro’s Chicago headquarers, briefed sales- 
men from Missouri, Indiana, Ohio, Michi- 
gan, and Illinois. 

Featured speaker at the sessions was Gene 
Moore of the Stein company. He discussed 
performance figures and improvements in 
the Model 500-RC tester. 


New Overload Controller 
By Gardner Gives Alarm 


Development of a new overload control- 
ler and alarm unit has been announced by 
Ralph C. Gardner & Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
The firm said the unit was designed in 
conjunction with the Mill Mutual Fire Pre- 
vention bureau. 

Overload bucket leg elevators and mill 
machinery are detected instantly and 
stopped, Gardner explained. The firm said 
the unit also features an automatic reset. 
It is housed in a cast aluminum cabinet. 

The manufacturer guarantees the system 
for one year. For full facts on Gardner's 
new overload controller and alarm unit, 
circle Reader Service No. 3. 


On the plains of eastern Colorado, Rod- 
ney Elevator Co. has installed a new 
Jacobson hammer mill at Fort Morgan. 


Wayne Bros., Little York, Ill., has installed 
a new Jacobson hammer mill. 


Harry Turner of Cairo, Neb., has pur- 
chased T. B. Hord Grain Co. elevators at 
Shelton and Denman, both in Nebraska. 


At Rushville, Neb., a new 35,000-bushel 
elevator is being built for Tiensvold-El- 
wood Grain Co. 


Pillsbury Sales Up But 
Profits Dip $369,000 


Net sales of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., rose 
during the fiscal year which ended May 31 
but net profits dipped, the company's an- 
nual report indicates. Sales increased to 
$331,362,898 from a little under 331 mil- 
lion the previous year. 


Profits, on the other hand, were slightly 
over four million dollars as against $4,3'75,- 
728 in the previous year. This year’s earn- 
ings came to $4.04 per share versus $4.42 
in 1955-56. Pillsbury now has some 11,000 
shareholders. 


Magruder of Penn State 


New on Pfizer’s Staff 


Appointment of Dr. Norman D. Mag- 
ruder to its agricultural research staff has 
been announced by Chas. Pfizer € Co., 
Inc. The Pennsylvania State University 
alumnus will work in small animal nutrition 
research. 

He earned his doctorate at Penn State 
in 1953 following study at West Virginia 
University, where he had been awarded a 
master’s degree in poultry nutrition in 
1950. At Penn State, Dr. Magruder served 
as a graduate assistant. 
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CPM PARTS ! 


I 
Glenwood Feeding Oat Meal Steam Rolled Whole Barley |\V] 
\ / Falcon Brand Pulverized Ground Barley \ 
ite Oats Pearled Barley Flakes | 
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\ / Dairy Brand Coarse Ground Glenwood Pearled Barley { 
Oats 


Star Cracked Pearled Barley ‘\} 


| 
FRUEN MILLING company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Bill knows from experience: there’s no substitute for genuine® 
CPM factory parts. If you operate California Pellet Mills 
(and the chances are you do), better always get genuine CPM 
parts. With substitute parts, well, who can tell? 
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— Persistent 
(Continued trom page 16) 


product since poultry feeds may differ 
appreciably in their overall efficiency. 
The real practical measure of a feed 
is the cost of feed required per unit 
of product. The rapid application of 
sound research findings in the formu- 
lation of poultry feeds has yielded real 
progress as the nutritional jigsaw puz- 
zle takes form. 


Energy-Protein Relationships 

Three years ago, at the University 
of Maryland, studies were undertaken 
to determine the effect of protein level 
of the ration on the amount of feed 
energy required to produce a pound 
of broiler. The results of these chick 
trials showed that feeds not properly 
fortified with sufficient effective pro- 
tein led to overconsumption of feed, 
increased energy intake and body fat 
deposition, decreased feed conversion, 
feather picking, and finally, impaired 
growth. Apparently the broiler eats 
primarily to satisfy its energy require- 
ments if the ration is complete in all 
other nutrients. If the ration is defi- 
cient in protein (in relation to its en- 
ergy content), the chick tends to over- 
eat in energy in an effort to obtain 
sufficient protein for its body needs. 

If the “protein deficiency stress” is 
marked, or if the quality of the prote- 
in (amino acid make-up) is inferior, 
the chick is unable to completely com- 
pensate for the deficiency by increased 
feed intake; hence, its rate of gain is 
impaired. Growth rate as measured by 
increase in body weight is not always 
a good measure of the performance of 
a feed since “protein deficiency stress” 
results in changes in body composition 
long before differences in rate of gain 
are evident. At Maryland in four-week 
trials, the body fat content of chicks 
has been increased as much as 80 per 
cent with approximately 20 per cent 
more energy per pound of chicken 
by feeding rations sub-optimal in pro- 
tein. 

The concept of energy-protein bal- 
ance is not really new but the proper 
application of energy-protein ratios in 
the formulation of poultry feeds was 
largely ignored until recently. Energy 
levels ranging from 505 to 1,240 cal- 
ories of productive energy per pound 
of feed have been reported to support 
rapid growth of chicks. It is only rea- 
sonable to expect such feeds to require 
appreciably different levels of essen- 


Estimated Calorie-Protein Ratios* for Use in Formulation of Poultry Rations. 


Ration* C/P Ratio** 
Chicken 
Broiler and chick starter (0-16 weeks) 42-43 
Broiler finisher (6-9 weeks) 49-50 
Grower (8-18 weeks) 52-54 
Laying or breeder ration 
50 per cent production 64-66 
70 per cent production 59-61 
90 per cent production 56-58 
Turkey 
Starter (0-6 weeks) 30 
Grower No. 1 (6-12 weeks) 40 
Grower No. 2 (12-18 weeks) 50 
Finisher (18-24 weeks) 60-70 
Breeder 60 


*Total ration basis. 


**C/P ratio = 


Calories productive energy (Fraps) 


Crude protein, per cent 


tial nutrients expressed as per cent of 
diet. 

In balancing poultry rations of vary- 
ing energy potency, the protein level 
deserves most consideration from a 
practical standpoint. By far, the great- 
est part of the feed dollar is spent for 
energy and protein (amino acids). It is 
particularly important, then, that ra- 
tions may be formulated so that both 
energy and protein will be efficiently 
utilized in order to produce products 
most economically. 

The term “calorie-protein ratio,” 
which indicates the number of calories 
of productive energy per pound of 
feed for each per cent of protein in 
the feed, has been very useful in the 
formulation of practical poultry ra- 
tions. Estimated calorie-protein ratios 
for use in formulation of rations for 
poultry are given in the table. It is 
recognized that many factors may in- 
fluence these ratios; and as informa- 
tion is developed, these ratios may be 
modified. Some of the factors which 
can be expected to influence the 
calorie-protein ratio are amino acid 
composition of the protein, stage of 
growth, level of egg production, en- 
vironmental temperature, finish de- 
sired, amount of exercise, and relative 
cost of major energy and protein con- 
taining ingredients. 


High-Fat Rations 
How far can we go in high-fat ra- 
tions? Our results with broilers at the 
University of Maryland show that 
only the mechanical problems of han- 


The distinguished young Maryland scien- 
tist presented this timely and comprehen- 
sive report before the American Poultry & 
Hatchery federation in mid-July at Kansas 
City. Dr. Combs is an AFMA award winner. 


dling the feed and cost need to restrict 
the level of fat added to the ration. 
Application of the calorie-protein ratio 
concept has made possible the inclu- 
sion of unusually high levels of fat in 
broiler rations with excellent results. 
At Maryland, in one trial, corn oil 
satisfactorily replaced all of the car- 
bohydrate in a purified ration. In oth- 
er studies, levels of stabilized animal 
grease ranging up to 30 per cent also 
have been used with excellent results. 
Intermediate levels of fat (10 to 15 
per cent) usually have given best re- 
sults. 

To date, five field broiler trials have 
been conducted involving from 10 to 
18 per cent added fat. Stabilized ani- 
mal grease, tallow and hydrolyzed ani- 
mal and vegetable fat have been used 
without any apparent difference being 
noted in their feeding value. In all 
tests, the addition of from 10 to 15 
per cent fat has increased the growth 
rate slightly over that obtained with 
an all-mash, non-pelleted feed contain- 
ing either a low level of fat or no add- 
ed fat. Such high-fat rations also have 
supported growth rates comparable 
with low-fat pelleted rations. In all 
trials, the amount of feed required 
per unit of gain markedly was reduced 
when high levels of fat were added. 
This reduction in feed required per 
unit of gain was related directly to the 
increased nutrient potency of the ra- 
tion. In these studies, all rations were 
formulated to maintain proper balance 
of protein and other nutrients in rela- 
tion to the increased energy levels. 

The most recent broiler trial, com- 
pleted at the Maryland sub-station in 
June, showed that the feed cost per 
pound of broiler was progressively less 
as the fat level was increased from two 
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per cent to 18 per cent added fat. The 
lowest cost per pound of broiler pro- 
duced was 8.62 cents. These broilers 
were fed rations containing 18 per 
cent added fat and averaged 2.78 
pounds at eight weeks of age. Levels 
of over 18 per cent added fat are not 
considered practical due to the diffi- 
culties encountered in handling such 
feeds. However, rations containing 
from eight per cent to 10 per cent fat 
may well be used under practical con- 
ditions. 

In two experiments, where rations 
containing up to 18 per cent and 30 
per cent added fat, respectively, were 
fed, there was no apparent affect on 
taste or tenderness of the cooked broil- 
er meat which could be attributed to 
the level of added fat. Furthermore, 
there are no research results which in- 
dicate that, except for specific off-fla- 
vors, the feed has any clear-cut affect 
on the flavor or other eating qualities 
of broiler meat. 


High Fat for Hens? 

The tolerance of laying hens to high 
levels of fat in the ration as far less 
definite. Lillie and others at Beltsville 
fed laying hens a ration containing 
eight per cent lard for a two-year 
period, and Hill and others at Cornell 
used feeds containing five per cent 
tallow for nine months with execellent 
results. Both stations showed marked 
improvements in the efficiency of the 
rations containing high levels of fat. 
At the present time, an experiment is 
in progress at Maryland with laying 
hens which compares rations contain- 
ing zero and 10 per cent hydrolyzed 
animal and vegetable fat. To date, no 
differences in egg production have 
been observed but appreciably less 
feed is required by the hens receiving 
the 10 per cent added fat rations. Egg 
weights also have tended to remain 
heavier during the late spring. Eight 
groups of hens which have had free- 
choice access to feeds with and with- 
out 10 per cent added fat have shown 
a consistent preference for the high- 
fat rations. Approximately 90 per cent 
of their intake consisted of the feeds 
containing 10 per cent added fat. 

In the Cornell work, a low energy 
all-mash laying ration containing bran, 
wheat middlings, and oats was modi- 
fied to increase the energy level by re- 
placing these low energy grain prod- 
ucts with high energy ingredients 
(corn and wheat). This resulted in a 
reduction in feed required per dozen 
eggs from six to 4% pounds. When 
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five per cent fat was added to the 
modified ration, the feed required per 
dozen eggs was reduced further to 
about four pounds. According to Hill, 
no ceiling is evident as to the energy 
level that can be used in the laying 
ration. 

On the other hand, workers from 
Rutgers University and Texas A & M 


College have reported a fatty infiltra- 
tion of the kidneys and liver in hens 
housed in cages. The work of Dr. 
Fisher suggests that the use of five 
per cent animal grease in rations for 
layers increases the blood cholesterol 
and lipid levels as well as the deposi- 
tion of fat in older birds. The condi- 
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Saves Silage! 


New profit item for you 


SILO-SEALCAPS are round plastic 
covers that lock silage-spoiling air 
out of silos, yet “breathe” to let 
dangerous carbon dioxide escape. 
Made of tough, pliable polyethelene, 
SILO-SEALCAPS are acid and rot- 
resistant for years of service. Stay 
flexible even at 60 degrees below zero. 


Any farmer can install a SILO- 
SEALCAP. Made for 12-ft., 14-ft., 
16-ft., and 18-ft. silos, with overlap 
of 1 ft. all around for proper sealing 
along walls of silo. 


DEALERSHIPS AVAILABLE 


Write or call us for information about 
becoming a dealer. SILO-SEALCAPS 
sell very well and are attractively 
priced. Also some good jobber terri- 
tories available. 


GUY H. COONS & SON 


739 No. Broadway 
Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 


Also distributors of Shellbuilder 
and Gran-i-Grit 


NEAR YOU 


Experienced personnel and our 
central location assure prompt, de- 
pendable service. Careful attention 
is given to your specifications and 
shipping schedules to make sure 
your order is filled right and 
shipped on time. 


This guarantee of top service is 


of Alden Calcium Carbonate. Or- 


der Alden soak in 50 or 100 lb. 
bags. We are as near to you as 
your telephone: CHerry 3-8108. 


IOWA LIMESTONE CO. 


Des Moines, lowa 


Custom Mix 


As we sit in the office and think of 
the days in February in Canada when 
it was 47 below zero we yearn for a 
little of that cool air since the Mil- 
waukee thermometer hits 90 almost 
every day with the accompanying high 
humidity. The weather has certainly 
been one of extremes all over the 
country. 

But it is still cooler than Kansas 
City where we went to attend Don 
Turnbull’s APHF convention. Every 
day a hundred degrees and not much 
cooler at night. But there was plenty 
to see at the exhibits and considering conditions attendance was good. 

On July 10 H. C. Timm Co., New Holstein, Wis., celebrated its 85th anni- 
versary and the entire town turned out for the occasion. There was a street 
dance and entertainment in the evening. Shown here is a photo taken at a 
luncheon held for special friends in the civic and busines field. Standing rear 
are Paul Langenfeld, mayor of New Holstein, and Arnold Mulhern, local 
attorney who served as toastmaster. Seated left to right are H. C. Timm Sr., 
Judge Helmuth Arps, and H. C. Timm Jr. 

Had a chance to visit with Roberto Bebianno Costa of the firm Granja 
Guanabara of Rio de Janiero. Mr. Costa was very kind in saying that The 
Feed Bag and The Feed Bag Red Book were the bibles of the industry for him 
and his co-workers. 


Joe Goldstein was much in evidence at the APHF meeting. He is now a 
special representative in South America for Nopco Chemical Co., Harrison, 
N. J. Mr. Goldstein is one of the veterans of the vitamin business in the feed 
industry. 

Dr. Gustav Bohstedt postcards from his European trip. He writes: “Capri, 
Pompeii, Sorrento, Amalfi, etc., tomorrow; Rome next; then Genoa, Nice, 
Paris, and home. One bright day after another.” Dr. Bohstedt is now professor 
emeritus at the University of Wisconsin and will be honored at the banquet 
at the eighth nutrition school for feed men Aug. 19. 

Two executives of Honeggers’, Inc., Fairbury, Ill., received special atten- 
tion last month. Erwin C. Wascher has been designated “man of the year” at 
Fairbury by the TP & W railroad which serves the area. Mr. Wascher was 
cited for “unselfish public service.” On the other hand, Elmer Roth, assistant 
general sales manager, was featured in a full-page advertisement by Cessna 
Aircraft Co. in ‘Newsweek and Time July 22. Mr. Roth tells how his flying 
helps increase sales. 

William D. MacIntosh Jr. has joined Interstate Commodities, Inc., Troy, 
N. Y. He has been traveling in the New England states and will continue to 
serve this area in his new connection. 

Hal Fisher, one of the veterans who retired from Northrup, King & Co., 
Minneapolis, is now living at his Lake Minnetonka home for the summer. 
Retiring at the same time with Mr. Fisher was Jack McCarthy, vice president, 
garden seed division. 

James O’Brien, secretary of the Milwaukee Grain Exchange, is back on the 
job but 38 pounds lighter. He has to keep his weight down on doctor's orders. 
Other news from Milwaukee involves Elmer Paetow, Paetow Co., who broke 
his little toe. How? He stepped on his dog when he got up at night! 

Fred Gabrielson, Gabrielson Feeds, Milwaukee, finds business so good he 
has moved to larger quarters in the Grain Exchange bldg. He is now on the 
second floor instead of the fifth — getting more down to earth. 


A new product of Quaker Oats Co. is just right for summer barbecues: 
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gear-shaped Chuck Wagon charcoal 
“wheels.” Quaker has just introduced 
the product, made at its Memphis 
Chemical plant. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, has 
found a new attractive use for burlap. 
It recently produced a South Sea is- 
land for the St. Louis Municipal opera 


by using burlap. Shown here are three 
beauties relaxing on a burlap beach 
beneath a burlap-covered palm tree. 

One of the features of the Mayo 
Shell Co. booth at the APHF was a 
place where you could actually fish 
for money. Bill Stafford, in charge of 
the booth for the Houston, Tex., firm, 
had guests dip plastic fish out of a 
pond. Each was numbered and awards 
were five cents to 50 cents of newly- 
polished money. Each denomination 
was mounted on a card with a legend 
as to how much oyster shell it would 
buy to feed one hen for a stated 
period. — E.H.R. 


Hess & Clark Appoints a 


Counsel, Sales Manager 


Vincent E. DeFelice has been named gen- 
eral counsel and Earl W. Morris eastern re- 
gional sales manager for Hess & Clark, 
Inc., Ashland, Ohio. Mr. DeFelice is a 
law graduate of Franklin University and 
also holds a master’s degree in education 
from Ohio State University. 

The new sales appointee, Mr. Morris, is 
a University of New Hampshire graduate. 
His assignment will cover the 15 north- 
eastern states. He previously served with 


MacMillan Petroleum Corp. and with Con-: 


solidated Products Co. Mr. Morris will 
headquarter at Baltimore. 

The firm’s new legal head previously was 
a State of Ohio staff member, serving both 


in the health and agriculture departments. 


MINNESOTA APPOINTEE 
Dr. Ralph E. Comstock has joined the 
University of Minnesota staff as professor 
of animal husbandry. Dr. Comstock, who 
earned his degrees at Minnesota, has been 
a faculty member at North Carolina State 
College. 
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E. C. Beezer Appointed 
New Daffin Controller 


Appointment of E. C. Beezer as control- 
ler of Daffin Mfg. Co., Lancaster, Pa., has 
been announced by President Irl A. Daffin. 
Mr. Beezer has been with the firm since 
1948. 

Mr. Beezer came to Daffin from a sales 


position with a manufacturer of farming 
equipment. His first Daffin assignment was 
with the diesel engine division’s sales force. 

He was elevated to credit manager for 
Daffin in 1953. Mr. Beezer is a graduate of 
Franklin & Marshall College. 


Jersey County Grain Co., Jerseyville, IIl., 
has installed a new Jacobson hammer mill. 


factor(s) and xanthophylls. 
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DEHYDRATED ALFALFA... 


Your Hatchability Insurance 
@ More Profit for Your Customer 


@ More Business for You 


The hatchability of eggs from hens and turkeys is 
of extreme economic importance to your customer. 
Research proves that DEHYDRATED ALFALFA will 
significantly improve hatchability of eggs from 
pullets when used at the 5 to 10 percent 

also, DEHYDRATED ALFALFA serves as a valuable 
source of vitamin K when used in the diet of 
breeder hens to protect the newly hatched chick 
against vitamin K deficiency. 


DEHYDRATED ALFALFA contains a factor necessary for sustaining hatcha- 
bility and healthy embryonic development in turkey eggs through an extended 
period of 27 weeks. Tests show that the unidentified factor content of 
alfalfa greatly offsets the lower energy content when this ingredient is 
compared with corn in a turkey breeder formula. 


High quality DEHYDRATED ALFALFA — nature's own vitamin-mineral-protein 
concentrate — gives you added protection with important unidentified 
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tion, however, has been observed only 
in hens housed in cages and therefore 
appears to be related to differences in 
energy intake and expenditure. It 
would seem that much more work is 
needed before the full cause of this 
fatty kidney and liver infiltration of 
caged layers can be known. Perhaps it 
would be well, at the present time, to 
proceed with caution in using high-fat 
rations for layers. 


Less Feed 

With the rapid stride which has 
been made in the field of broiler nu- 
trition in the last few years, the egg 
producer is wondering why similar ad- 
vances have not been made in hen nu- 
trition. The answer, of course, is not 
difficult since hen studies take consid- 
erably longer to conduct and require 
appreciably more facilities. Most of 
the work which has been done on nu- 
tritive requirements of hens has in- 
volved breeder chickens with empha- 
sis on requirement for hatchability. 
The recent discoveries of the impor- 
tant practical role of vitamin E and 
pantothenic acid in hatchability of 
turkey eggs provide examples. Such 
studies require smaller number of hens 
than are needed for studies on egg 
production. 

One of the problems which makes 
studies on egg production more diffi- 
cult is the appreciable variation in the 
requirements of individual birds. ‘Nor- 
mally, experiments are conducted with 


Stabilized ANIMAL FATS Give: 


Twice As Much Energy Per 
Pound Than Any Other 


POULTRY Feedstuff 
DOG and Better Taste 
CATTLE Less Dust 


BOTH BRING MORE, 
BIG PROFITS! 


groups of layers where body size, rate 
of egg production, feed intake and ten- 
dency to fatten may vary. These dif- 
ferences between hens make large 
numbers of hens necessary to deter- 
mine the effect of any specific treat- 
ment. Certainly, it is high time that 
emphasis be given to the improvement 
of rations for layers, particularly now 
that such progress has been made in 
feeding meat strain chickens. 

As indicated by the Cornell results, 
real improvement can be obtained in 
present day feeds merely by replacing 
some of the high fibrous-low energy 
ingredients with higher energy grains. 
If field experience with high fat levels 
continues to be favorable, this will re- 
sult in further increases in potency of 
laying feeds. Feeds which contain 
higher levels of energy and other nu- 
trients will be more efficient. For 
caged layers and meat strain breeders 
where the tendency to fatten is great- 
er, it eventually may be necessary to 
restrict the energy intake through a 
special feeding program in order to 
prevent excessive fattening. Whether 
or not this is desirable and, if so, how 
it will be accomplished is not clear 
at the present time. 


Recent Discoveries 

Not long ago, wide interest was 
aroused by reports from the Cornell 
and Texas A & M groups showing that 
the ash of distillers’ dried solubles, fish 
solubles, or dried whey stimulated 
chick growth under their laboratory 
conditions. This work indicated that 
approximately one-half of the total 
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“unidentified growth factor” response 
obtained from these crude supplements 
was due to their ash constituents. The 
term “unidentified factor” merely re- 
fers to a response which cannot be ex- 
plained in terms of known nutrient 
requirements. The Texas workers have 
since found that molybdenum is re- 
sponsible for much of their ash re- 
sponse, although work at Cornell and 
Maryland indicated that still other ash 
components were involved. Quite re- 
cently, the National Institutes of 
Health, Cornell University, and Led- 
erle Laboratories have found that sel- 
enium at a very low level is effective 
in preventing exudative diasthesis (ed- 
ema) in chicks fed vitamin E-low 
torula yeast diets. This is the first evi- 
dence which indicates that selenium 
may have a nutritional role in animal 
nutrition and its replacement of vita- 
min E in preventing edema in chicks 
surely represents a new piece in the 
nutritional jigsaw puzzle. 

At the University of Maryland, 
Dr. Supples and others have recently 
found that poults require appreciably 
higher levels of both zinc and potas- 
sium than has been previously suspect- 
ed. This recent work demonstrates for 
the first time that the poult requires 
zinc as a nutritional element, and fur- 
ther indicates that zinc is effective in 
preventing an abnormal hock and 
feathering condition of turkeys. Thus, 
some of the inorganic components of 
the “unidentified inorganic factors” 
are being uncovered rapidly. Their ul- 
timate roles in practical feeding re- 
quire additional studies. 


What’s Ahead 

The science of nutrition and feed- 
ing is quite young. The progress which 
has been made in the last few years 
has been spectacular. These findings 
have raised many new questions which 
remain to be solved. 

We can be assured that progress 
will continue in this field and that the 
efforts will ultimately be directed to- 
wards improving the nutritional health 
of ourselves and our poultry, as well 
as in the production of poultry prod- 
ucts at lower feed costs. 


fan Marcos, Calit., has a new Jacobson 
hammer mill owner, Bell Milling Corp. 


A Kansan, E. R. Eliason of Gypsum, has 
purchased Urling Grain Elevator, Arapa- 
hoe, Neb. 


Norris Cattle Co., Marshallville, Ga., has 
purchased a new Jacobson hammer mill. 
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Pfizer Sales Citations 


A week-long cruise on Canada’s St. Law- 
rence frontier has been awarded two of its 
top agricultural division sales personnel, 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., has reported. 
Richard F. McLeod of San Francisco and 


DICK MC LEOD 


W. B. Wrinkle of Wilmington, Del., were 
the recipients. 

They chalked up the highest sales quota 
accomplishments in a recent Pfizer compe- 
tition. Their cruise originated at Montreal, 
following a Trans-Canada airlines flight 
from New York City. 


Hudson Accelerates Its 


Multiwall Sales Plans 


Three sales appointments to accelerate its 
multiwall department program have been 
announced by Hudson Pulp and Paper 
Corp. of New York City. Named a division 
manager was Robert I. Sutter, who will su- 
pervise Ohio, Michigan, Pennsylvania, and 
West Virginia. 

New district manager in the Gulf South 
is Joseph Blancett, formerly with Fulton 
Bag & Cotton Mills. Harry J. Uldricks has 
been named sales representative for parts of 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia. 


Pfizer Six-Month Sales, 
Profit Picture Bright 


Net sales and profits of Chas. Pfizer & 
Co., Inc., both showed increases in the first 
half of 1957, the firm has disclosed. Sales 
were nearly 9814 million dollars as com- 
pared to 87 million in the same period of 
1956. This is a 13 per cent rise. 

Net earnings in the 1957 period came to 
$10,047,516, compared to 914 million in 
the 1956 period. Per-share earnings were up 
eight cents to $1.85. 

Pfizer President John E. McKeen told 
stockholders that his company’s future in 
the Far East export market is bright, with 
nations in the orient making substantial 
economic progress. 
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Mid-Columbia Grain Co. has opened a 
new million-bushel elevator at Prosser, 
Wash. 


Make No. 5 Grade Barley 
Eligible for Support 


Amendment of its price-support program 
on barley to include Grade No. 5 and No. 5 
garlicky has been announced by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The action was ef- 
fective July 26. 

Under the broadened program, the No. 5 
garde will be discounted 16 cents per bushel 
below the basic support price for No. 2 
or -higher grade barley. Poor growing 
weather prompted USDA to include grade 


Alabama Assignment Goes 


To W. J. Ray of Bemis 


Elevation of W. J. Ray from multiwall 
bag sales supervisor to assistant manager at 
Mobile, Ala., has been announced by Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co. Mr. Ray has held the super- 
visory post at Bemis’ St. Louis headquarters 
for the past year. 

A veteran of 24 years with the company, 
he held several varied positions prior to 
1940 when he became active in multiwalls. 
Nine years later, Mr. Ray became textile 
sales manager and later supervised textile 
bag sales at St. Louis. 

Mr. Ray takes over his new assignment 
in mid-September. 


No. 5 in the support program; earlier, the 
1957-crop program included only No. 4 Robert Jackson of Anaheim, Calif., has 
or better. purchased a new Jacobson hammer mill. 


FOR YOUR FEED MIXING! — 


STANDARD 
A FatCwricked 


INGREDIENTS 


Your formulas can now include stabilized 

animal fats. STANDARD Fat-Enriched Ingre- —) 
dients are a scientific blend of high quality On 
animal fats on a dry carrier with a safe, proved 
anti-oxidant which stabilizes fat and protects fat- 
soluble vitamins in the feed. 


STANDARD Fat-Enriched Midds or STANDARD Fat-Enriched Hominy Feed 


will enable you to add stabilized animal fat in dry form to your feed. No 
special equipment needed. 


They are economical, too, as expensive handling of liquid tallow and grease is 
avoided. Both packed in 100 Ib. burlap bags for prompt shipment, in carlots, truck 
lots or split cars. Write or phone STANDARD for today’s prices and samples. 


Affiliate. of Milbre 
3456 North Buffum 12, Wisconsin 


Dealers always make money with 
PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell 


For more than 30 years PILOT 
BRAND Oyster Shell has been the 
largest selling eggshell material in the 
world. That’s why more and more 
dealers stock and aggressively promote 
the “bag with the big blue Pilot Wheel” 


PILOT BRAND is a consistent 

year ’round best-seller because poultry 
raisers have learned that this uniformly 
pure calcium carbonate helps them 

get maximum production of stronger 
shelled eggs. This universal demand, 
constantly stimulated by national 
advertising, means steady sales, fast 
turnovers, good profits for you. 


Order from your distributor... or write to us 


ca. Oyster Shell Products Corporation 


4619 Hampton Ave. St. Lovis 9, Mo. 
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Harshaw Net Sales Are Up 
But Profits Are Down 


Although its net sales rose $140,000 in 
the nine months which ended June 30 as 
compared to a year earlier, net profits were 
down, Harshaw Chemical Co. of Cleveland 
has disclosed. The income figure was 
$1,707,952, down $105,000 from a year 
earlier. 

Based on 959,248 common shares out- 
standing, the 1956-57 net equals $1.78 per 
share, an 1l-cent dip from the preious 
year’s nine months. 


Ray Kaercher Keeps Busy 
As Central President 


His work in conjunction with the annual 
Wisconsin nutrition school for feed men is 
keeping Ray H. Kaercher of Globe Milling 
Co., Watertown, busy these days. Mr. 
Kaercher is serving his second term as 
president of the Central Retail Feed asso- 
ciation, co-sponsor with the University of 


RAY KAERCHER 


Wisconsin, of the popular short course at 
Madison. 


Worth Waiting For... 
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This new photo by The Feed Bag pic- 
tures Mr. Kaercher in his role as CRFA 
president. His Globe Milling Co. assign- 
ment includes work with the 112-year-old 
firm’s branches in Wisconsin at Farmington, 
Hustisford, Helenville, Hubbleton, and 
Rome. 


Dick Owens Joins Staff 
Of Dale Alley’s Firm 


Appointment of Dick Owens as his as- 
sistant has been announced by Dale Alley 
of Alley Grain Co., St. Joseph, Mo. Mr. 
Owens is widely known for his work as di- 
rector of the St. Joseph Market foundation. 

A graduate of Oklahoma A & M College, 
the new assistant manager is a former vet- 
erans’ agriculture instructor and extension 
agent. Mr. Owens has been a regular col- 
umnist for the St. Joseph Stock Yards 
Journal. 


Radioisotopes Aid Study 
Of Beef Feeds in Florida 


Radioactive isotopes are being used at the 
University of Florida to study the nutri- 
tional value of modern beef rations. Dr. 
J. P. Feaster supervises work with radio- 
active minerals vital to beef gains. 

Florida has been working with radio- 
active products since 1944. Among its 
earliest findings using the products were 
that a cobalt deficiency can seriously im- 
pair cattle health and gains. 


California Agent Named 
To Represent Strong-Scott 


Empire Equipment Corp. of Pasadena has 
been named California, Arizona, and Neva- 
da agent for Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. of 
Minneapolis. James Dean's firm covers all 
except extreme northeastern Nevada. 

Empire also serves Strong-Scott in in- 
dustries other than feed and grain. Its 
territory for feed industry machinery will 
comprise southern California, all of Arizo- 
na, and part of Nevada. 


Newell, Kihlstrum Are 
Elevated by Miller 


Martin Newell has been elected chairman 
of the board and Milton Kihlstrum presi- 
dent of Miller Publishing Co., Minneapolis, 
which publishes Feedstuffs. Mr. Newell suc- 
ceeds C. K. Michener, who has retired, and 
Mr. Kihlstrum the late Harvey Yantis. 

Wilfred Lingren was named executive 
vice president and George Gates and Don- 
ald Neth were elected to the firm’s direc- 
torate. 


A Sedberry mobile unit has been pur- 
chased by Robert and Milton Roberts of 
Monticello, Ky. 


Harmon Grain Co. of Trumbull, Neb., has 
purchased Giltner Fertilizer & Farm Sup- 
ply. C. W. (Bill) Draper will manage the 
tirm’s outlets at Giltner and Trumbull. 
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La Crosse’s Modern New 
Mill Now in Operation 


The big new plant of La Crosse Milling 
Co. at Cochrane in western Wisconsin is 
now in full operation. The firm suffered 
« $400,000 fire loss to its plant last Novem- 
ber and got back into full production in 
its new mill in mid-July. 

Capacity of the new feed ingredient mill 
is pegged at 300 tons per day, according to 
President Jay Martin. The plant is of 
Mr. Martin’s own design. Construction was 


by Olson Elevator & Mill Supply of North 
Mankato, Minn. Storage is provided for 
200,000 bushels of grain. 

The plant’s 24 bulk bins, each equipped 
with a percentage feeder, house a total of 
72,000 bushels. Altogether the working 
area of the plant measures 6,000 square 
feet. 

Equipment includes Jacobson hammer 
mill, Strong-Scott screw conveyors, Day 
dust control devices, and a Wenger hori- 
zontal cooler. 

La Crosse Milling was established in 1945 
by Mr. Martin, who serves both as presi- 


New CSC Newark Office 
Is Headed by Luedeke 


A new mid-Atlantic office at Newark, 
N. J., has been opened by Commercial 
Solvents Corp., New York City. Appointed 
manager of the new district headquarters at 
196-202 Blanchard st. is Arthur W. 
Luedeke, who has been with CSC since 
1937, 

The Newark office will serve New Jersey, 
eastern Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware, 
Virginia, North Carolina, and the District 
of Columbia. The firm said the office will 
improve customer service for its animal nu- 
trition products, agricultural chemicals, and 
other products. 


Hardy Announces New 


Executive Appointments 


Election of T. Walter Hardy as board 
chairman has been announced by the di- 
rectorate of Hardy Salt Co., St. Louis. Mr. 
Hardy had been serving as president. _ 

Elected president was T. Walter Hardy 
Jr. Succeeding the younger Mr. Hardy as 
executive vice president is Lewis T. Hardy, 
formerly vice president. John T. MacLen- 
nan was elected secretary. 

Hardy Salt Co. produces salt for farm, 
industrial, and home use. The firm was 
founded at St. Louis by T. Walter Hardy 
43 years ago. 


Gale Mooney of Dix, Ill., has been fran- 
chised by Honeggers’ & Co., Inc. 
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dent and general manager. Incorporated this 
year, it serves customers in 25 states. 

The company processes only ingredients; 
it does not make formula feeds. Its prod- 
ucts, guaranteed in quality, include steam- 
rolled barley, steam-rolled oats, pulverized 
oats, pulverized barley, steam-crimped oats, 
and screenings. 


George Smith, 65, Dies; 
Served ADM 19 Years 


George W. Smith of Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land Co. died July 20 at the age of 65. 
Mr. Smith retired last November after 19 
years of service with the Minneapolis firm. 


Joining ADM as assistant department 
manager, Mr. Smith later was elevated to 
department manager. Mr. Smith’s activities 
were devoted to merchandising linseed oil 
meal from 1947 until his retirement. 


Mr. Smith had been acquainted with the 
feed industry since 1907 when he joined 
Albert Dickinson Co., Minneapolis. In 1934 
he was named vice president and manager 
of the feed department of Dickinson Feed 
& Seed Co. 


He had been an officer of the Northwest 
Feed Manufacturers association and a di- 
rector of the American Feed Manufacturers 
association. Surviving Mr. Smith are his 
wife, Vivian; a son; six sisters; and two 
brothers. 


Hudson's Farm Service, Franklin, Ky., is 
operating a new Sedberry mobile unit. 


KELLOGG HOMINY FEED 


SODIUM BENTONITE 


SUNSET FEED & GRAIN Co., INC. 


PHONE 
CLEV. 2938 BU 71 
FEED JOBBERS 
AND 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 


DYNAFOS DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE AND MULTIFOS 
PACIFIC MOLASSES 

DU PONT'S "'TWO-SIXTY-TWO" FEED COMPOUND 
STONEMO GRANITE GRIT CALF MANNA 


HUBINGER GLUTEN FEED 
PILOT OYSTER SHELLS 


NOPCO FEED SUPPLEMENTS 


WHEAT GERM WHEAT GERM OIL AGRI-TECH ALFALFA PRODUCTS 
INQUIRIES APPRECIATED 

Shellbuilder is 
Pure Crushed Reef 

for Poultry 
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— Calf Needs 


(Continued from page 9) 


work at Beltsville has indigated that 
calves grow and develop normally even 
in strict isolation. However, the rumen 
population was entirely different. This 
and other work lead to the conclusion 
that the important factor in rumen 
microbiology studies are what the bac- 
teria do, not which bacteria are pres- 
ent. Apparently most bacteria can be 
satisfactorily replaced by another that 
performs the same work. 

Certain cellulolytic bacteria require 
a specific combination of volatile fat 
acids for their growth in the labora- 
tory. Experiments performed to date 
indicate these volatile fat acids (valeric 
and iso-valeric) exert no beneficial 
effect when added to practical or semi- 
purified diets in the case of growing 
calves. The use of enzyme prepara- 
tions in the dairy calves has been in- 
adequately tested but the results to 
date are not promising. 


Alfalfa Hay 
The feeding of alfalfa hay as the 
only feed for dairy calves from eight 
to 24 months of age has produced nor- 
mal growth and development in calves 


FHOSPHORUS CONCENTRATE 
th TRACE MINERAL 


Needed 


.. ina form 
so soluble 
“it melts on 
your tongue” 


.to Supply 


Trace Mineral 


Where only trace minerals 
are to be added, Herman 
Nagel's Trace Mineral Con- 
centrate supplies all eight, 
in correct balance. 


The HERMAN NAGEL Co. 


53 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


MODERN CALF REQUIREMENTS 


Department of Agriculture 


Scientist Thomas, winner of an AFMA research 
award in 1953, presented these new nutritional 


compilations before the August meeting of the 


Kentucky Feed & Grain association. 


They are significant to feed men because they 


in calf feeding and also bring up to date the 
needed nutrients which must be supplied by calf 


rations. 


A summary of mineral needs is included in 
Dr. Thomas' extremely useful presentation. He also 
discusses what can be expected from antibiotics 


in milk replacers. 
THE FEED BAG 


at Beltsville. Replacing all the alfalfa 
hay with wilted alfalfa silage or alfalfa 


and corn silage did not allow normal 


growth and development to occur. 
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Supplementing the silage with grain 
(two pounds per day) or substituting 
half of the silage with alfalfa hay re- 
sulted in practically normal growth. 


Newton Appointed Prater 
Sales Agent in East 


Appointment of O. A. Newton & Son 
Co., Bridgeville, Del., as sales representa- 
tive for its equipment has been announced 
by Prater Pulverizer Co., Chicago. Sales 
Manager William Earl said Newton will 
cover a six-state area. 

Newton salesmen who will cover the ter- 
ritory of Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, 
Virginia, and parts of Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia are Paul Cooper, Ken Pretty- 
man, Harvey V. Beauchamp, and B. F. 
(Buck) Wise. 


York (Neb.) Alfalfa Mills has been incor- 
porated by Elmer Klute and Loran Hogan. 


KENT APPOINTEES 
John Turner has joined Kent Feeds, Inc., 
Muscatine and Sioux City, Iowa, as poultry 
specialist. Kent also has named Don Conroy 
to succeed Bob Eskridge, now central Iowa 
sales manager, as sales supervisor for east 
central Illinois. 


PURINA PLANT CHIEF 
Joseph H. Tully has been named plant 
manager at Lafayette, Ind., by Ralston Puri- 
na Co. W. S. Street succeeds Mr. Tully as 
plant manager for Purina at Oklahoma 


City. 


Racine, New Wheat Type, 
Released by Wisconsin 


The University of Wisconsin has released 
a new soft red winter wheat variety, Racine. 
The new wheat is said to be winter-hardy 
and to have a high yield and satisfactory 
bushel weight. 

Racine is expected to be used mainly as 
a feed wheat. It is less resistant to bunt but 
more resistant to loose smut, mildew, and 
Septoria than Blackhawk. Racine has a 
moderately strong straw and matures about 
a day earlier than Blackhawk. 


Woolford Mill & Elevator Co. of Rupert, 
Idaho, has installed a new Jacobson ham- 
mer mill. 


Reroglide 


) . The World’s Finest Grain Drier 


@ DRYING CAPACITY—up to 2,000 Bushels Per 
Hour in Self-Contained Units 


i @ DRIES—Corn, Wheat, Oats, Soybeans, Rye, 
| Barley, Milo, Rice, Buckwheat, etc. 


e@ FIRED BY—Fuel Oil, Natural or LP Gas 


Aeroglide Corporation 


510 GLENWOOD AVE — RALEIGH N C — PHONE 2-642 
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Manley Will Head Pfizer 


Farm Sales Promotion 


Appointment of Fred A. Manley as sales 
promotion manager for its agricultural divi- 
sion has been announced by Chas. Pfizer & 
Co., Inc. Mr. Manley had been serving 
Pfizer as brand advertising manager for the 
division’s animal health products. 


FRED MANLEY 


Before joining Pfizer in 1953, Mr. Man- 
ley was assistant advertising manager for 
the chemical and dye division of Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp. and also was with 
Standard Brands, Inc., as market analyst. 


Vice President J. Jerome Thompson, who 
heads Pfizer’s ag division, said Mr. Manley’s 
new duties include sales promotion and 
merchandising programs for all agricultural 
products. 


Sickel Sells in Illinois, 


Wisconsin for Burrows 

Robert C. Sickel has joined Burrows 
Equipment Co., Evanston, Ill., as a sales- 
man. President Parke W. Burrows said Mr. 
Sickel will serve in Northern Illinois and 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. Sickel is considered well-acquainted 
with the feed industry. Mr. Burrows com- 
mented that Mr. Sickel’s appointment is 
another step in his firm’s program of im- 
proved customer service. 


Bone Gap (Ill.) Elevator Co. has pur- 
chased a new Jacobson hammer mill. 


Cook Machinery Works at Washington, 
Ill., has been named a parts and service 
depot for J. B. Sedberry, Inc., manufactur- 
er of the All-in-One Feedmaker unit. 


NEW-CROP BARLEY 
The 1957-crop barley market was launched 
July 24 at Milwaukee with the receipt of a 
car from Avalon (Wis.) Farmers Supply 
Co. Purchaser was Jos. Schlitz Brewing 
Co., which paid $1.33. 
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PURINA MANAGER 
Fred W. Kessler Jr. has been appointed 
manager of Ralston Purina Co.’s new mill 
under construction at Louisville, Ky. Ches- 
ter H. Karger was named supervisor. Purina 
has elevated Theodore F. Warshauer to 
superintendent of its Denver mill. 


New Illini Sales Manager 
Is Named by A. E. Staley 


W. P. (Pat) McDonald has been named 
Illinois divisional sales manager for A. E. 
Staley Mfg. Co.’s formula feeds, Sales Man- 
ager Lloyd A. Winslow has announced. 
Mr. McDonald, formerly with Moorman 
Mfg. Co., Quincy, Ill., will headquarter at 
Crawfordsville, Ind. 

Nebraska-educated, Mr. McDonald was a 
newspaperman prior to joining Moorman’s 
five years ago. He will supervise territory 
managers, salesmen, and trainees for Staley. 


Pfizer Agricultural Unit 
Headquarters Is Shifted 


Moving of its agricultural division head- 
quarters from Brooklyn to midtown Man- 
hattan has been announced by Chas. Pfizer 
& Co., Inc. The new address is 800 Second 
av., only a few blocks from Grand Central 
station. 

A new office structure houses the Pfizer 
farm operation and activities of Pfizer Inter- 
national and the company’s J. B. Roerig 
drug division. 


Broiler Feeding Economy 


High Set at Maryland 


Economy in broiler feeding reached a 
new high in tests reported recently by the 
University of Maryland experiment station. 
Poultry researchers said feed cost varied 
from 8.52 to 9.92 cents per pound of broil- 
er produced in trials with 6,400 birds. 

Feed costs were calculated at manufac- 
turer's current costs for ingredients, plus 
$16 a ton mark-up. The increased feed effi- 
ciency was attributed to the high fat content 
of the experimental diets. Researchers were 
Drs. G. F. Combs, G. L. Romoser, and J. L. 
Nicholson. 

From two to 18 per cent animal and 
vegetable fats were added to the feeds. The 
most efficient feed (18 per cent fat added) 
produced 1,600 broilers averaging 2.74 
pounds in eight weeks on 1.89 pounds of 
feed per pound of bird produced. Average 
feed cost was 8.81 cents per pound. 

One pen of 400 Vantress white crossbred 
broilers recorded an average feed cost of 
8.52 cents per pound produced. The pro- 
tein level of diets was increased to maintain? 
a calorie-protein ratio of 42 to one for the. 
first six weeks and 50 to one for the final 
two weeks. 

Although 18 per cent added fat produced 
the best results in the college tests, it was 
said to be too high to be practical for 
broiler growers. The researchers, however, 
said the 10 per cent added fat would be 
practical. 


DP-OK-CC-V 


MOLINE 


A Sales Record of More ate 
15 MILLION 


SUPERIOR ELEVATOR CUPS 


For Better Results — Longer Life — More Capacity 
“Elevator Cups Is Our Business, Not A Sideline” 


K. I. WILLIS CORPORATION 


ILLINOIS 


Feeds, Screenings, 


Consign Your Grain to Us . . . Top Service 


CLARENCE MOLL, Manager 
Feed Department 


G. W. KRUSE, Manager 
Feed & Grinding Barley Dept. 


Grain Exchange 


THE PAETOW COMPANY 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Members: 
Central Retail Feed Assn. 
Grain & Feed Dealers Nat'l Assn. 
Milwaukee Grain Exchange 


BRoadway 1|-2600 
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FIRE FACTS 

When his house burned down, the farm- 
er went to the insurance company to collect. 

“We don’t pay out cash,” his agent ad- 
vised. “But we'll rebuild the house just like 
new.” 

“Well I'll be durned!” the farmer ex- 
claimed. “If that’s the way you're going to 
do business, you can just cancel that policy 
on my wife.” 


Fortify Your Feeds With 


LIVE YEAST CULTURE 


SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR DRY MIX FEEDING 


Supplies: Vitamin B12 activity, live yeast 
digestive enzymes, B complex vitamins, plus 
oer potent unidentified factors. Improves 
appetite, digestion rumen aid) 
health, growth, production. Increases feed 
utiilzation — lowers feed cost. 

Live yeast values improve feeding results 

in recent State conducted tests. 


Write DIAMOND V MILLS, Inc. 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


SINCE 1900 


MERCHANDISERS OF 


Millfeeds of all kind 
Brewers Dried Grains 
Maltsprouts 

Malt Cleanings 

Lins Oilmeal 

44% Soybean Oil Meal 
Reground Oat Feed 

Beet Pulp 

Hominy Feed and Alfalfa Meal 
Pilot Brand Oyster Shells 
Poultry Cod Liver Oil 


Deutsch & Sickert Co. 


741 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


BUT NATURALLY 

Leopard: “Doc, there’s something wrong 
with me. Every time I look at my wife, I 
see spots.” 

Psychiatrist: “Well, isn’t that natural?” 

Leopard: “Gosh, no. I'm married to a 
zebra.” 

Marriage may be likened to a cafeteria. 
You pick out what looks good to you and 
pay for it later. 


FRANKE GRAIN CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1892 


JOBBERS OF... 
Malt Sprouts 
Brewers Grains 
Linseed Meal 
Soybean Meal 
Millfeeds 
Beet Pulp 
Feed Barley 
Oatfeed 


GRAIN EXCHANGE 


MILWAUKEE 


Call Bob or Babe 


Stuart for: 
Wheat-Mixed Feeds 


Reliance 


FEED COMPANY 
MAin 2418 
216 Phoenix Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


It’s hard to borrow money from midgets: 

they always are short themselves. 
SECOND ACT 

Luke: “Well how do you feel about mar- 
ried life now that you have had six months 
of it?” 

Dick: “Guess it’s sorta like sitting in a 
steaming tub — once you get used to it, 
it isn’t so hot.” 

“Se 


FLYING LOW 

Under a new airline plan, wives accom- 
panying their husbands on business trips 
are permitted to use a half-fare rate. The 
airline’s publicity department, in an effort 
to obtain testimonials, sent out letters to afl 
the wives of businessmen who used the spk- 
cial rates asking how they enjoyed their 
trip. 

Responses are still pouring in asking, 
“What trip?” ; 


WILDCAT 
A big Texas oilman made one of his 
twice-a-year visits to his dentist. The dentist 
examined his teeth carefully and told him 
they were perfect. He didn’t locate one 
cavity. 
The oilman replied, “Well, Doc, drill 
anyway. I feel lucky today!” 
“Don’t be scared now, teacher,” the 
seven-year-old said. “But my daddy said if 
I don’t get better grades, somebody is go- 
ing to get spanked.” 
DRAG RACE 
“What's patience?” 
“That's the ability to idle your motor 
when you feel like stripping the gears.” 


LITTLE SQUIRT 

The village fire brigade stood by watch- 
ing the top story of a building blazing 
fiercely. 

An onlooker questioned their inactivity 
and the captain replied, “Our hoses ain't 
any too powerful, mister. We'll have a bet- 
ter chance when the fire gets to the second 
floor.” 


Doc Anklam: Fred Feers has gotten tired 
of waiting around when he plays golf with 
Will Arbuthot. He claims that if Willy 
were being hanged, he’d ask for a couple 
of practice swings. 


CHICAGO FEED INGREDIENT 
COMPANY 


“THE BARRETTS" 
Mig's Representatives & Brokers 


All Vegetable Proteins 
Meat Proteins 
Hominy Feed 
Milk Products 
Shea's Dicalcium Phosphate 


1306 Halsted St. SKyline 65-4500 


P.O. Box 168 


Chicago Heights, Ill. 


Feed Mixers 
Products 


COLBY 


PULVERIZED 


Oats or Barley — 


ROLLED OATS 
AND 


FEEDING OATMEAL 


COLBY MILLING, INC. 
“COLBY, WISCONSIN 


PHONE 
LO- 160-166 


WESTERN 
LIVE YEAST CULTURES 


Three Economical Types to Choose From 


WESTERN LIVE YEAST CULTURE-20 
45% Protein and the same Vitamin and 
Amino Acid content as Brewers Yeasts. 
Plus living cells and Enzymes which aid 
in assimilation of B Complex Vitamins. 


WESTERN LIVE YEAST CULTURE-2-2-5 
A straight rich live yeast culture. 


WESTERN LIVE YEAST CULTURE-2X 
For Cattle. Contains Rumen Bacteria. An 
effective product for Cattle feeds. 


NOTE: All Western Live Yeast products contain Vitamin B12 activity. 
For Attractive Cost-Saving Values, Write 


WESTERN YEAST COMPANY 
Chillicothe, Illinois 
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— New Film 
(Continued from page 7) 


row the movie for local showing. One 
of the nation’s top industrial film dis- 
tribution companies will be making 
loan copies available direct to tele- 
vision stations. (For any facts on “Old 
MacDonald,” write AFMA, 53 W. 
Jackson blvd., Chicago 4.) 

This is a fine new movie and an- 
other in a line of splendid jobs done 
by AFMA — the feed industry’s No. 
1 spokesman and one of the country’s 
best-rated trade organizations. 


Northern Supply Elects 
J. E. Davis President 


J. Edson Davis has been elected president 
of both Northern Supply Co. and Northern 
Supply Co. Retail Stores, Inc., Amery, Wis. 
Mr. Davis previously had headed only the 
retail stores operation. 

Named vice president was Robert K. 
Davis. S. M. Lien Sr. was elected secretary 
and treasurer. Elected directors were H. T. 
(Ted) Lund Jr., V. H. Christensen, S. M. 
Lien Jr., and Louis Nagler. 


AFMA Special Committee 


Tells Recommendations 


Recommendations of a special 12-man 
industry committee organized to study prob- 
lems confronting the poultry industry were 
set forth recently at a meeting held in Chi- 
cago. The group was formed by the Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers association. 

Comprising the committee are H. J. 
Buist, Allied Mills, Inc.; Dr. Paul Newman, 

' Beacon Milling Co.; W. Cosby Hodges, 
Cosby-Hodges Milling Co.; Robert F. Mc- 
Leod, Chas. M. Cox Co.; David G. McVey, 
General Mills, Inc.; and Everett Turner, 
Grange Co. 


Best For Your Chickens 
*SOFTER 


WHITER 
*PURER *RIGHTER. 
WHITE SHEL 
CORPORATION 

SACKSONVILLE, FLOR 


Distributed by 


Edward R. Bacon Grain Co. 


177 Milk Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
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“Old MacDonald” was handled by AFMA’s 
skilled trio of full-time executives, who are 
pictured here in a new photo by The Feed 
Bag. 


Practically all the detailed planning for 


At left in this shirtsleeves scene is Presi- 
dent W. E. Glennon. Secretary-Treasurer 
William T. Diamond is in center and Rich- 
ard L. Kathe, agricultural service director, 
at right. 


Grattan Lindsey, Lindsey-Robinson & Co.; 
Dean McNeal, Pillsbury Mills, Inc.; J. D. 
Sykes, Ralston Purina Co.: J. E. Givens, 
Southern States Cooperatives; L. F. Van 
Stone, Uncle Johnny Mills; and Fred N. 
Rowe Jr., Valley City Milling Co. Oscar 
Straube, AFMA board chairman, is an ex- 
officio member. 

The committee recommended a cut in 
broiler placement, temporary discourage- 
ment of financing of production facilities 
for increased poultry production, and that 
the 1953 AFMA recommendations for 
sound credit and finance practices be re- 
viewed. 

The group also advised the feed industry 


and other segments of the poultry industry 
to use the findings of the poultry survey 
committee, the work of which was recom- 
mended to be placed on a continuing basis. 


Shannon, IIl., is the locale of Carroll Feed 
Service, which recently installed a new 
Jacobson hammer mill and drag feeder. 


JAZZ OFFICE HEAD 
Named office manager of Cosby-Hodges 
Milling Co., Birmingham, Ala., is Paul F. 
Hambsch, who has been serving since 1956 
as traffic manager for the Jazz feed firm. 
Mr. Hambsch earlier served with two other 
feed manufacturers. 


P. 0. Box 9008, East Ridge Station 


HEYWooD & RABB, INC. 


JOBBERS BROKERS CARRIERS 
GRAIN & FEED 


Seruing the Entire Southeast 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
3923 Ringgold Road © Phone 9-4347 


INGREDIENTS 


TWX CT 7048 


CONSULTANTS 
THE 


FEED INDUSTRY 


C. W. Sievert and Associates 


Room 1339, 221 No. LaSalle St. 
Chicago |, Illinois 
Phone State 1-0008 


ROLLED OATS 


GROUND OAT GROATS 
FEEDING OATMEAL FLOUR 
PULVERIZED WHITE OATS 

PULVERIZED FEED OATS 
HY-QUALITY OATMILL FEED 

REGROUND OAT FEED 
COARSE GROUND OATS 


WERTZ FEED PRODUCTS 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Phone 20545 
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RATES: 10 cents 
charge $2.00. 


4 wan 
tisements, not to exceed 25 
$1.00, payable in advance. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


MILL—Has 50 HP motor—used 

e, Like new. Bargain for cash. 

Whe BA.120, The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 3, 
Wisconsin. 


FEED MIXER—One ton capacity—floor level 
feed has motor—latest style machine—used short 
time. Write K-D-15, c/o The Feed Bag, Mil- 
waukee 3, Wisconsin. 


CORN CUTTER—grader—polisher—aspirator, 
3000 _ hr. A-1 condition, guarantee. Write 
LE-21, c/o The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


FOR SALE—New or used 80600E or 80600H 
sewing machine ae zer conveyors, bag- 
ging scales and bins. Write Winborns, Williams- 
burg, Iowa. 


REAL ESTATE WANTED 


SMALL feed or fertilizer mill wanted in 
northern Florida with railroad siding — to pur- 
chase or merge with aggressive organization. 
Profit picture not important. Write Box MA-38, 
The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin. 


John Moyer Grain Co. of Star City, Ind., 
has purchased a new Jacobson hammer 
mill and drag feeder. 


North Carolina's Howard Milling Co. at 
Advance has purchased a new Jay Bee 
mixer. 


STALEY RESEARCHERS 
Drs. William R. Armstrong, Harold D. 
Allen, Ogden C. Johnson, and Harold R. 
Ready have joined the research division of 
A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, Ill. The re- 
search quartet will work primarily in non- 
feed industry fields. 


THE FEED BAG 


"Kennels? I'm calling about this dog 
you said would be like a member of 
the family." 


BY BOB TUPPER 


REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 


ACTIVE feed mill business with popular 
franchises. Mill 28 feet by 84 feet, adjoining 
farm store 30 feet by 50 feet. Modern 9-room 
home adjacent. All buildings and equipment 
nearly new. Good location, large enough for 
pinto located in Grant County, Southwest 

isconsin. Arden Wood — Broker, Fennimore, 
Wisconsin. 


EQUIPMENT 


FOR SALE—Two 10-bushel Richardson auto- 
matic bulk weighing scales, one with residue 
beam and counter. Also one 25-bushel Richard- 
son automatic receiving scale with residue beam, 
counter and solenoid lock. Each of above 
equipped with steel frame and steel hopper. All 
in good working condition. Fruen 
Glenwood Avenue at Thomas, Minneapolis, Minn 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TURN your accounts into cash now! Our $15 
book of series of letters, brings in the money to 
you. Over 425,000 books sold. Guaranteed re- 
sults. Write, Harold Bovee, Wautoma, Wis. 


Test New Illini Hybrids 
With Live Corn Borers 


Tests now underway at the University 
of Illinois are designed to determine the 
resistance of new corn inbreds to corn 
borers. Forty-five different crosses from 10 
selected inbred lines are being subjected to 
borers. 


Borer eggs are put on the corn, roughly 
600 eggs per plant. R. W. Jugenheimer, 
who heads the Illini corn breeding program, 
said he will be able to predict the borer 
resistance of 630 different double crosses 
that might be made from these imbreds. 


Tests show that the best resistant inbred 
lines developed so far have at least twice 
the resistance of present popular hybrids 
grown by farmers, it was reported. Four new 
borer-resistant inbred lines were released 
last year. 

ADM APPOINTEE 

Frank S. Burson has been appointed sales 
manager for the southwest feed division of 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis. 
Mr. Burson, a newcomer to ADM, is head- 
quartered at Kansas City. 


Koppers Dedicates Plant 
On West Virginia Site 


Dedication ceremonies for its new niacin 
and development plant at Arroyo, W. Va., 
were held July 25 by Koppers Co., Inc., 
Pittsburgh. Anticipated capacity of the ni- 
acin plant is 500 tons a year. 

The niacin plant is one of seven prin- 
cipal structures of the installation. Present 
plant facilities are situated in an area of 
roughly four acres. Niacin, a B complex 
vitamin, will be produced in both feed and 
USP grades. 

President Fred C. Foy explained the new 
set-up to guests before they toured the fa- 
cilities. Koppers, with expansion in mind, 
has purchased 285 acres at the Arroyo site. 


A 100-horsepower Jacobson ‘hammer mill 
has been installed at Guntersville, Ala., 
by the Cotton Producers association. 


IN STOCK 
For Prompt Shipment 


SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE 
New Gruendler Hammermills 


48 x 16— Whirlbeater 60 H.P. less motor 

48 x 22— Whirlbeater 100 H.P. less motor 

No. 16— Feed King with independent Fan 
including total 65 H.P. TEFC 
Motor 

No. 416— Floor above Screen-Change 
Hammermill with Independent 
Fan, total 125 H.P. TEFC Motor 
included 


Gruendler Crusher & Pulverizer Co.: 
2915 N. Market St. Louis 6, Mo. 


Pheno-Mineral mixes — for worm control. 


PHENOMIN 


TRADE-MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. NO. 643,493 


The new Phenothiazine Wormer for Cattle 
and Sheep. Cattle and calves should receive 
two therapeutic doses of Phenothiazine a 
ear, and should be fed low-level Pheno- 

ineral mixes continuously (except milk- 
ing dairy cows). 


Milwaukee's EXCLUSIVE Feed Broker 


BRoadway 2-4580 


FOR FAST COURTEOUS SERVICE 
— CALL—GABRIELSON 


GABRIELSON FEE D S—Ask For Fred Gabrielson 
522 Grain Exchange Bldg. @ 


All Feeds And Ingredients 


Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


A Complete Assortment of 


HIGH QUALITY INGREDIENTS 


MANEY BROTHERS 


MILL and ELEVATOR COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS SINCE 1864 MINNESOTA 


DEVOLKOD VITAMIN OILS 
ee ortified Cod Liver Oils) 

DEVOLKOD NON-DEST. COD LIVER OIL USP 

DEVOLD VITAMIN A & D FEEDING OILS 
DEVOLD VITAMIN A OILS also 

PEDER DEVOLD WHEAT GERM. 


LEDER DEVOLD OIL COMPANY 
5-FM Clinton Ave., Brooklyn 5. N. Y. 
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Feed Ingredients 
of All Kinds 


North East Feed Mill Company 
Minneapolis 13 Minnesota 


SOYBEAN MEAL... MILLFEEDS 


LINSEED MEAL 
A. L. Stanchfield, Incorporated 


Wholesale Grain and Feed Merchants 
422 Flour Exchange Bldg. Minneapolis 
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BRINGS YOU IN TOUCH WITH 


WORLDWIDE RESOURCES 
FOR FEED INGREDIENTS 


ERIES 
In BATT ONS OF: 

ANTIBIOTICS 

VITAMIN RSENICALS 


tamin Ds chick 
FISH MEAL + ANIMAL FEED SUGAR 
BEET PULP BONEMEAL VEGETABLE PROTEINS 


BRAN & POLLARDS * ANIMAL PROTEINS 
BREWERS GRAINS 
DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 


WISCONSIN 


ALUMNI | 
1400 SOUTH PENN SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA., U.S.A. 7 RESEARCH 
TELETYPE PH109 PHONE LOcust 4-5600 P.O. Box 2217 | FOUNDATION 


MADISON 1, 
BANGKOK... HAVANA ...MADRID...MANILA...SEOUL .TOKYO...WASHINGTON, D.C. 


KEES COMPANY 


PROCESSORS OF DRIED 
FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 


A “Must” in Every Swine 
or Poultry Ration 


SUDDEN SERVICE 


TO ANY PART OF THE U.S.A. 


BEET PULP 
MALT SPROUTS 
MALT CLEANINGS 
MALT HULL FEED 
BREWERS GRAINS 


WHEY POWDER 
BREWERS YEAST 
CULL NAVY BEANS 
CRIMPING BARLEY 
GRINDING BARLEY 
HOMINY FEED 


LA BUDDE 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


WRITE OR PHONE 
FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 
AND PRICES 


327 So. LaSalle Street 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
Harrison 7-1528 
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when a customer... 
Keeps more of his check 


you can sell him more IMI U R P HY’S 


Extra profits for your customers mean 
extra sales for you. When a customer 
keeps more of his hog marketing check, 
he can become a repeat buyer—with a 
larger order. Murphy’s Cut-Cost Con- 
centrate can help hog raisers in your 
trade area make this extra money. 
Your customers can easily prove for 
themselves how Murphy’s makes low- 
cost gains. Just ask the raiser to put 
half his fattening hogs on Murphy’s 
and continue feeding the remaining 
half the way he is now. Ask him to keep 
a record of feed expenses and gains. 
He’ll see what little cash Murphy’s 
takes to produce “Cut-Cost” pork. 


MURPHY propuctTs Co., BURLINGTON, WIS. 


And hog raisers ie prove to them- 
selves how their hogs need Murphy’s, 
with a free sample test that often 
uncovers costly hidden hungers. 

Murphy’s sells for you through 
convincing farm paper, radio, and TV 
advertising. Five out of every six pro- 
ducers in your trade area already know 
about Murphy’s. 

And you'll like Murphy’s versatil- 
ity. These Cut-Cost Concentrates will 
sell as they are bagged, or as a com- 
plete feed which you can make with 
Murphy’s Mixing Permit. Either way, 
you can build a bigger business— and 
make more money—with Murphy’s. 


MURPHy 
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WN orton Risdal. Director of Products Control, shows 
samples of the test bake to “*-Mr. American Farmer” 
on his tour of the King Midas Offices in Minneapolis. 


Here in the Laboratory we keep a constant vigi- 
lance to make sure that King Midas quality is 
maintained. Our Laboratory is more than just an 
array of the most modern testing equipment. We 


FLOUR MILLS 


MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


“In the Laboratory 


check our finished product with the latest scientific 
equipment and then a top group of executives, with 
an aggregate of 106 years of King Midas experience, 
judges the finished bake everyday. They add their 
years of experience to the ability of modern scien- 
tific equipment to insure the uniformity and quality 
of King Midas Flour. 


yl we keep constant watch!’ 


World symbol 
of the fight 
against TB 


; 


